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Preface 



Over the past 15 years, child development programs 
based on home visits to families have been established to 
support parents in their parenting role, involve them in the 
full development and education of their children, and help 
them reach their goals for themselves and their children. 
Although programs may differ in emphasis and scope of 
work, they are all based on research findings that the 
quality of children's experiences in the first years of life 
are critical to their optimal development and that educat- 
ing parents has a positive impact on children's develop- 
ment. 

Home visitors are the primary staff who carry out a 
home-based child development program. They must be 
knowledgeable and experienced in all areas of child de- 
velopment in order to help parents appreciate the rapid 
growth and development of their children and meet their 
changing needs as young infants, mobile infants, toddlers, 
and preschoolers. They must be familiar with and sensitive 
to the comrr.up.i^y• where the fcTiilies live. They nrust be 
skilled adult educators who are able to establish a trusting 
working relationship with clients — supporting their self 
confidence, growth, and development both as parents and 
as individuals. In addition, they must be able to work 
cooperatively with other program staff and establish links 
with community agencies providing family services such 
as health care, nutrition counseling, and mental health and 
social services. 

The CDA Competency Standards and assessment sys- 
tem for home visitors have been developed to define, 
evaluate, and recognize the skills needed tp!' offer com- , 
petent support to parents of young cfnidren. The Com- 
petency Standards define the skills needed both to man- 
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PREFACE— CONTINUED 



age a program of home visits and to help parents meet 
the needs of their infants, toddlers, and preschoolers. 

Applying for CDA assessment is a big commitment on 
top of a demanding caseload. However, working towards 
a CDA Credential can be a rewarding experience. It offers 
home visitors an opportunity to: 

□ Take a look at their own work in relation to national 
standards; 

□ Get feedback and support from people who have ex- 
perience with families and knowledge about parenting 
and child development; 

□ Improve their skills in ways that are satisfying for them- 
selves and beneficial for families; and 

□ Earn a professional Credential that is recognized by 
early childhood educators nationwide. 
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Summary 



Over the past 15 years, child development programs 
based on home visils have provided important support 
services to the nation's families. Th2 Child Development 
Associate Competency Standards have been developed 
to promote quality services to parents and children by 
providing national standards for training, evaluation, and 
professional recognition of home visitors. 

Initiated in 1971, the Child Development Associate Na- 
tional Credentialing Program is a major national effort to 
evaluate and improve the skills of caregivers in center- 
based, family day care, and home visitor programs. A 
Child Development Associate or CDA is a person who has 
demonstrated competence in caring for young children 
and their parents during an assessment conducted by the 
CDA National Credentialing Program. Compe'snt care- 
givers are awarded the Child Development Associate Cre- 
dential. 

Pari I of this book presents an overview ol the CDA 
National Credentialing Program and the Competency 
Standards and assessment system for home visitors. Part 
II presents the eligibility requirements and information col- 
lection responsibilities of the four members of the local 
team that conducts the evaluation of a Candidate for the 
CDA Credential. Part III contains the complete CDA Com- 
petency Standards for Home Visitors. The appendices in 
part IV include a history of the CDA program and a glos- 
sary of terms. 



iii 
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The Child Development Associate National 
Credentialing Program 



The Child Development Associate (CDA) National 
Credentialing Program is a major national effort initiated 
in 1971 to improve the quality of child care by improving, 
evaluating, and recognizing the competence of child care 
providers and home visitors. The CDA Competency 
Standards, which define the skills needed by providers in 
specific child care settings, are the foundation of the three- 
part CDA approach: 

□ Training 

□ Assessment 

□ Credentialing 

Training based on the CDA Competency Standards is 
now conducted by more than 300 colleges and universi 
ties across the country and by many day care programs, 
independent consultants, and Head Start centers. Funding 
and administration of these programs is independent of 
the CDA National Credentialing Program. Although many 
caregivers want to pursue training specifically geared to 



the CDA Compeujncy Standards, CDA training is not a 
requirement for assessment. 

Assessment and credentialing of child care providers is 
administered by the CDA National Credentialing Program 
in Washington, D.C. More than 17,000 child care providers 
have v,arned the CDA Credential since 1975, and more 
than half of the states have incorporated the Credential in 
child care licensing requirements. 

The CDA Competency Standards serve as a means for 
measuring the performance of caregivers during the field- 
based CDA assessment. Assessment is available to care- 
givers working in several settings — center-based programs 
serving infants, toddlers, and preschool children; family 
day care programs, and home visitor programs. An op- 
tional bilingual specialization is available to Candidates 
working in bilingual (Spanish/English) programs. A CDA 
Credential is awarded to a person who demonstrates com- 
petence in caring for young children by successfully com- 
pleting the CDA assessment process. Figure 1 illustrates 
CDA assessment options. 
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FIGURE 1. 



OPTIONS FOR CDA ASSESSMENT 



CHILD DE- 'EIOPMENT ASSOCIATE (CDA) 
The Child Development Associate or CDA is a person who is able t-^ 
meet the specific needs of chidren and who. with parents and other 
adults, works to nurture children's physical, social, emotional, and 
intellectual growth in a child development framework. The CDA 
Credential is awarded to child care providers and home visitors who 
have demonstrated their skill in working with young children and their 
families by successfully completing the CDA assr moment process 



Settings: 

(choose one) 



CENTER-BASED SETTING 
A state-approved child develop 
ment center where a Candidate 
can be observed working as a pri- 
mary caregiver with a group of 
children Center-based programs 
include day care, nursery school. 

preschool, child development 
programs, and Head Start centers 



FAMILY DAY CARE SETTING 

A family day care home that meets at 
least the minimum level of applicable 
state and local regulations, where a 
Candidate can be observed working as a 

primary caregiver with at least two 
children 5 years old or younger who are 
not related to the Candidate by blood or 
marnage or other legal relationship 



HOME VISITOR SETTING 

An established program of home 

visits to families to work with 
children 5 years old or younger 
and to support paionts in meeting 
the needs of their young children. 
In this setting, regular home 

visits are the primary 
method of program delivery. 



Age Level 
Endorsements: 

{choose one) 



INFANT/TODDLER 
ENDORSEMENT 

Candidates assessed on their 
work with children 
aged birth to 36 months 



PRESCHOOL 
ENDORSEMENT 

Candidates assessed on their 
work with children 
aged 3 through 5 years 



Specialization: 

(optional) 



BILINGUAL 
(Spanish/Englibh) 



BILINGUAL 
(Spanish/English) 



BILINGUAL 
(Spanish/English) 



BILINGUAL 
(Spanish English) 



The CDA Competency 
Standards 



Although their content differs, the CDA Competency 
Standards for all settings have the same structure. The 
Competency Standards arc divided into six competency 
goals, which are statements of a general purpose or goal 
for caregiver behavior. The competency goals are com- 
mon to all child care settings. 

The six goals are defined in more detail in 13 func- 
tional areas, which describe the major tasks or functions 
that a caregiver mi ' complete in order to c^rry out the 



competency goal. Each functional area is explained by a 
developmental context, which presents a brief overview 
of relevant child development principles. 

Although the six competency goals are the same for all 
settings (center-based, family day care, home visitor), the 
functional area definitions and sample behaviors change 
in order to define the particular skills needed for the spe- 
cific child care setting and or age grouping. 

Table 1 presents the competency goals and functional 
areas for the home visitor setting. The complete CDA 
Competency Standards for Home Visitors, which include 
examples of home visitor skills, are presented in part III of 
this book. 



TABLE 1 

CDA COMPETENCY GOALS AND FUNCTIONAL 
AREAS FOR HOME VISITORS 



Competency Goals 



Functional Areas 



I. To establish and maintain a 
safe, healthy learning 
environment 



IL To advance physical and 
intellectual competence 



1. Safe: Candidate helps parents provide a safe environment 
to prevent and reduce injuries. 

2. Healthy: Candidate promotes good health and nutrition 
and helps parents provide an environment that contributes 
to the prevention of illness. 

3. Learning Environment: Candidate helps parents use 
space, relationships, materials, and home routines as re- 
sources for constructing an interesting, secure, and enjoya- 
ble environment lhat encourages play, exploration, and 
learning. 

4. Physical: Candidate helps parents piovide a variety of 
equipment, activities, and opportunities to promote the 
physical development of children. 

5. Cognitive: Candidate encourages parents to provide activ- 
ities and opportunities that support curiosity, exploration, 
and problem solving appropriate to the developmental lev- 
els and learning styles of children. 

6. Communication: Candidate encourages parents to com- 
municate actively with children and provide opportunities 
and support for children to understand, acquire, and use 
verbal and nonverbal means of communicating thoughts 
and feelings. 

7. Creative: Candidate helps parents provide opportunities 
that stimulate children to play with sound, rhythm, lan- 
guage, materials, space, and ideas in individual ways and 
to express their creative abilities. 



il 



TABLE 1 Continued 



IIL To support social and emotional 
development and provide 
positive guidance 



lU To establish positive and 
productive rel?\tionships with 
families 



V To ensure a well-run, purposeful 
program responsive to 
participant needs 



VL To maintain a commitment to 
professionalism 



10. 



8. Self: Candidate supports parents in providing physical and 
emotional security for each child and helping each child to 
know, accept, and take pride in himself or herself and t( 
develop a sense of independence. 

9. Social: Candidate encourages parents to ensure that each 
child feels accepted in the family, to help children learn to 
communicate and get along with others, and to support 
feelings of empathy and matuai respect'among children and 
adults. 

Guidance: Candidate helps parents provide a supportive 
environment in which children can begin to learn and prac- 
tice appropriate and acceptable behaviors as individuals 
within a family. 

11. Families: Candidate maintains an open, friendly, and co- 
operative relationship with each family, encourages parents* 
involvement in the program, and supports family relation- 
ships. 

12. Program Management: Candidate is a manager who uses 
all available resources to ensure an effective operation. The 
Candidate is a competent organizer. p!annf>r^ record keener, 
communicator, and a cooperative coworker. 

13. Prof^sionalism: Candidate makes decisions based on 
knowledge of early childhood theories and practices, pro- 
motes quality in child care services, and takes advantage of 
opportunities to improve competence, both for personal 
and professional growth and for the benefit of children and 
families. 
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The CDA Assessment 
System 

A CDA assessment is the process by which a caregiver's 
competence is evaluated by the CDA National Creden 
tialing Program. The evaluation is conducted by a group 
of people called the Local Assessment Team. This team 
includes the caregiver (the Candidate), an early child- 
hood/child care professional (the Advisor), a member of 
the local community (the Parent/Community Repre* 
sentatlve); and a representative of the CDA national pro- 



gram (the CDA Representative). The Candidate 
chooses people to serve as Advisor and Parent/Commu- 
nity Representative. The CDA Representative is assigned 
to the team by the CDA national office 

Each team member collects information about the Can- 
didate's work in relation to the CDA Competency Stand- 
ards. This information is reviewed and discussed at the 
Local Assessment Team meeting, in which all members — 
including the Candidate — have an equal voice. The team 
d3cides at the meeting whether or not to award the CDA 
Credential to the Candidate. 



Stages of Assessment 

There are five stages in the CDA assessment system. 
(1) application and initial formation of the Local Assess- 
ment Team; (2) information collection by team members; 
(3) the Local Assessment Team meeting; (4) Credciitial 
award, and (5) Credential renewal. These stages are de- 
picted in figure 2. 

1. Application/Team Formation 

Before completing Ihe appliCcY'on form, the applicant 
must be sure th?.t s/he meets all the digibility requirements 
listed in part II of this book and must choose two people — 
an Advisor and ^ Pcrent/Cornmunity Representative — to 
serve as members of the Local Assessment Team. Team 
members must also meet eligibility requirements and be 
able to complete the information collection responsibilities 
described in part II. 

The Advisor and Parent/Community Representative 
each must complete a section of the application. In addi- 
tion, the applicant asks her/his program or center director 
(if applicable) to sign a statement on the applicv'^tion grant- 
ing permission for the applicant to be observed at work 
by members of ths Local Assessment Team. 

The applicant mails the completed application to the 
CDA national office with the application fee. If the appli- 
cant and the two mei fibers of the Local Assessment Team 
meet all eligibility requirements, the application is ac- 
cepted by the CDA National Credentialin^ Program and 
the individual becomes an official CDA Candidate. The 
CDA national office then sends to the Candidate the ma- 
terials needed for Lhe next stages of the assessment sys- 
tem. 

2. Information Collection 

During the information collection stage, each member 
of the Local Assessment Team has specific responsibilities 



for collecting information about the Candidate's work with 
young children. These are described in detail in part II of 
this book. 

The Candidate must prepare a personal portfclio, 
which contains an autobiographical statement, a program 
description, and writt'^n examples of her/his competence 
in each of the 13 functional areas listed in table 1. Port- 
folios can be prepared in many different ways; complete 
guidance for preparing a portfolio is included in the ma- 
terials the Candidate receives after her/his application is 
accepted. 

The Advisor observes the Candidate at work at least 
three times and records observations of the caregiver's 
behavior in each of the 13 functional areas. Observations 
must take place at least 3 weeks apart. Based on these 
observations, the Advisor makes recommendations about 
areas where the Candidate needs further growth and de- 
velopment. Overall, the Advisor must work with the Can- 
didate for a minimum of 12 weeks. 

The Parent/Community Representative distributes 
questionnaires about the Candidate's work to each family 
that has a child in the Candidate's care and collects them. 
S/he also observes the Candidate at work and records the 
observation. 

When the Candidate, Advisor, and Parent/Community 
Representative have finished information collection, the 
three team members complete an assessment request 
form, which the Candidate sends to the CDA national 
office with an assessment fee. Then the CDA national 
office assigns a specially trained CDA Representative to 
the Local Assessment Team. This person arranges for the 
meeting, observes the Candidate at work, and interviews 
the Candidate about her/his knowledge and work m each 
of the 13 functional areas. 



3. Team Meeting 

Rnally, the Local Assessment Team meets to present 
and review the information collected about the Candi- 
date's work and to make a decision about award of the 
Credential Standard procedures are observed at every 
meeting to insure a fair and accurate assessment. The 
CDA Representative opens the Local Assessment Team 
meeting, explains the procedures to be used, and verifies 
in writing that all requirements and procedures have been 
observed. During the meeting, all four team members 
participate on an equal footing — presenting information, 
discussing, voting, and developing a written profile of the 
Candidate. 

4. Credential Award 

After the team meeting is completed, the CDA Repre- 
sentative collects the assessment materials and sends them 
to the CDA national office. If the materials are complete 
and the Local Assessment Team has followed required 
procedures, the CDA National Credentialing Program ac- 
cepts the team's recommendation. If Credential award is 
recommended, the credentialing fee is collected and the 
cffirial Credential is sent to the new Child Development 
Associate. If the Local Assessment Team recommends 
more training for the Candidate, the national office invites 
the Candidate to reapply for assessment and informs her/ 
him of appeal procedures. 



5. Renewal 

A CDA Credential is valid for 3 years from award, after 
which it may be renewed for 5-year periods. CDA^ may 
renew their Credential only for the original setting, age- 
level endorsement, and specialization. A Credential fc r a 
different setting, endorsement, or an added specializanon 
can be earned only through a new assessment. 



The renewal process involves three steps. 

1. Preparing a written ^^self-appraisal" that includes an 
updated autobiographical statement and a desciip- 
tion of the renewal Candidate's professional devel- 
opment in each of the 13 functional areas. 

2 Meeting with two reviewers (an Early Childhood Ed- 
ucation Reviewer and a Parent/Comiiiunity Re- 
viewer) to discuss the self-appraisal and draft a 
professional development plan. 

3. Mailing a copy of the self-appraisal document and 
professional development plan to the CDA National 
Credentialing Program with the renewal fee. 

The CDA National Credentialing Program automati- 
cally sends renewal materials to CDAs 6 months before 
expiration of the Credential. 
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STAGES OF THE CDA 
ASSESSMENT SYSTEM 



APPLICATION/TEAM 
FORMATION 

• Applicant chooses 
Local Assessment 
Team. 

• Team fills out/signs 
application form. 

• Applicant mails form 
to CDA national 
office. 



INFORMATION 
COLLECTION 

• Candidate receives/ 
distributes materials 
to team. 

• Team members col- 
lect information on 
Candidate's work. 

® CDA Representative 
assigned to team, in- 
terviews and observes 
Candidate. 



TEAM MEETING 

• Team meets to pre- 
sent, review, and 
evaluate information 
about Candidate's 
work. 

• Team votes on 
Candidate's 
competence. 

• Assessment materials 
are sent to national 
office. 



CREDENTIAL AWARD 

• CDA national office 
reviews assessment 
materials. 

CDA national office 
notifies Candidate of 
deciJon. 

• Credential awarded 
to successful Can- 
didate; valid for 3 
years. 



CREDENTIAL RENEWAL 

• CDA national office 
sends renewal 
materials to CDA 

6 months before 
expiration. 

• CDA completes 
renewal process 

• Credential renewed 
for 5 years. 
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Pacing the Assessment 

Except for the requirement that the Advisor work with 
the Candidate for at least 12 weeks, the Candidate can 
pace the assessment to suit her 'his own situation. One can 
move through the as:>essment system as quickly or as 
gradually as s/he is able to complete her/his own respon 
sibilities and facilitate the work of other team members 
Some Candidates complete their assessment in a few 
months; many take a year or more. 

When planning an assessment, the individual should 
allow enough time for the CDA national office to process 
assessment forms It may take as long as 1 month from 
the time the CDA national office receives an application 
until the Candidate receives assessment materials for the 
information collection stage. After the Candidate notifies 
the CDA national office that the Local Assessment Team 
is ready for the meeting, it can take up to 2 months for a 
CDA Representativ^e to be assigned. The spring months 
are the most popular for assessment, and CDA Repre- 
sentative assignments take much longer at that time. 



Bilingual Specialization 

A Candidate who speaks, reads, and writes both Span- 
ish and English and works in a bilingual home visitor pro- 
gram can be assessed for the bilingual specializaton CDA 
Credential. Local Assessment Team members in a bilin- 
gual specialization assessment must also be fluent in both 
languages and meet additional eligibility requirements and 
information collection responsibilities. These are pre- 
sented in part II of this book. 

There is no one model of bilingual/bicultural education 
that a Candidate for the CDA bilingual specialization 
should follow. A competent Candidate is knowledgeable 
about the development of language, bilingual communi- 
cation, and the integration of culture and language. The 
home visitor Candidate should have specific program 
goals for helping parents define the lang.iar^e and cultural 
needs of the family, understand bilingual goals, and iden- 
tify their own resources to support their children's bilingual 
development. 

In a center-based, family day care, or home visitor set- 
ting, bilingual specialization Candidates will demonstrate 
skills in all functional areas and competence in promoting 
bilingual development. Seven of the 13 CDA functional 
areas have been identified as "critical bilingual areas." It 
is particularly important for bilingual specialization Can- 
didates to demonstrate skills in these areas: Learning En- 
vironment, Communication, Self, Social, Families, Pro- 
gram Management, and Professionalism. The 
Competency Standards in part III of this book contain 
special bilingual examples in these critical functional areas. 
Candidates and other team members will think of many 
additional examples of competent behavior for bilingual 
home visitors. 

At this time, the bilingual specialization is available only 
to caregivers in bilingual Spanish/English programs. 
Groups or individuals interested in a bilingual specializa- 
tion in other languages should contact the CDA national 
office to discuss the possibility. 



ERiq 
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Eligibility Requirements and 

Information Collection Responsibilities for 

Home Visitor Assessments 



Part II contains the eligibility requirements and infor 
mation collection responsibilities for members of the Local 
Assessment Team for CDA home visitor ac^sessments. 

A home visitor setting for CDA assessment is an estab* 
lished program of home visits to families to work 
with children 5 years old or younger and to support 
parents in meeting the needs of their young chll* 
dren. In this setting, regular home vlsl^ are the 
primary method of program delivery. 

Home visitors may work in a federally supported pro- 
gram, such as Home Start or the Head Start Home Based 
Program, a state-sponsored program, or a privately 
funded parent-infant education project. Most programs 
are based on weekly visits to families, but the length of 
visit and size of caseload vary. Programs also differ in the 
use and content of prepared curricula. 



The eligibility requirements that follow ensure that all 
Lucal Assessment Team membtirs have sufficient knowl- 
edge and experience with home visitor programs to assess 
the competence of the individual Candidate. The infor- 
mation collection responsibilities for team members are 
designed to assure that accurate information about the 
Candidate's performance as a home visitor will be gath- 
ered during the assessment process. The team will eval- 
uate the Candidate's ability to meet the needs of the fam- 
ilies in her/his care. For example, if the Candidate works 
with families with 2- to 4-year-olds, the team will evaluate 
her his compete working with parents of toddlers and ^ 
preschool children. If the Candidate works with families 
with children from 2 to 30 months, the team will evaluate 
her. his competence with infants and toddlers. 
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Candidate Eligibility 
Requirements 



The applicant must meet the following eligibility 
requirements: 

A. Personal 

1. Be 18 years old or older. 

2. Sign a statement of professional conduct on the 
application form. 

3. Be able to speak, read, and write well enough to 
fulfill the responsibilities of a CDA Candidate. 

4. Be able to participate in an interview with the CDA 
Representative and in the Local Assessment Team 
meeting. 

B. Setting 

L Identify an established program of home visits to 
families to work with children 5 years old or 
younger and to support parents in meeting the 
needs of their young children, where regular home 
visits are the primary method of program delivery. 

2. Be able to be observed by all members of the CDA 
Local Assessment Team while conducting home 
visits with a minimum of four families with children 
5 years old or younger. 

3. Obtain permission for observations of the applicant 
in four homes by Local Assessment Team mem- 
bers, as follows: 

a. Explain to parents their role in the CDA assess- 
ment process and the number of observations 
visits they should expect and ask them to sign 
a permission form at each observation visit; 
and 

b. Ask the director of the program or person in 
authority to sign a statement on the application 
giving permission for the observations to take 
place. 

C. Education 

1. Must have had a total of three formal or informal 
educational experiences. 

a. Formal educational experiences can include 
courses given by an accredited university, col- 



lege, junior college, vocational school, or high 
school. Each course counts as one educational 
experience. Official transcripts from the educa- 
tional institution must be submitted to the CDA 
national office to verify formal educational ex- 
periences. 

b. Informal educational experiences can include 
workshops, seminars, or inservice programs. 
Each workshop or program counts as one ed- 
ucational experience. The applicant must verify 
successful completion of educational experi- 
ences on the application. 

2. At least two experiences must be in the field of 
early childhood education, child development, or 
infant development and care. One experience may 
be in one of the following areas: nutrition, child 
health, child protection, family systems, or parent- 
child relations, parent education, or adult educa- 
tion. 

D. Experience 

Must have had, within the past 5 years, at least 480 
hours of experience working with families in a home 
visitor program as described in B.l. The applicant 
must have worked on a continuing basis with a mini- 
mum of four families with children 5 years old or 
younger. 

E. Bilingual Specialization 

In addition to meeting the requirements listed above, 
the applicant for the bilingual specialization must .neet 
the following requirements: 

1. Be able to speak, read, and write well enough in 
both English and Spanish to understand and be 
understood by both children and adults. 

2. Be able to be observed working with families in a 
bilingual program, where parents are helped to 
understand their bilingual needs and goals and to 
support their children's bilingual development. The 
Candidate may use Spanish and/or E^.glish during 
observations, according to the needs of the fami- 
lies. 
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Candidate Information 
Coiieciion Responsibilities 

The Candidate's two major responsibilitias In the 
assessment process are to coordinate the work of 
the Local Assessment Team and to prepare a port- 
folio. The portfolio contains examples that dem- 
onstrate the Candidate's competence iin each of the 
13 functional areas of the CDA Competency Stand* 
ards for Home Visitors. Successful portfolios are 
as varied as the individuals who compile them, but 
each Candidate must fullfill the following respon- 
sibilities when preparing one: 

A. Portfolio 

The Candidate's portfolio must contain the following: 

1. A brief autobiographical statement of about 300 
words. 

2. A program description that includes: 

a. Goals and philosophy of the program, and 

b. A description of the families the Candidate vis- 
its, including, number of children and their 
ages; special needs; languages spoken in the 
homes and community; and cultural back- 
grounds. 

3. One section for each of the 13 functional area >. 

4. At least three written entries in each section de- 
scribing the Candidate's work in that functional 
area. All three entries must be related to the Can- 
didate's work with parents and children in the 
home setting. 

a. Each entry must explain in writing: 

□ How it relates to the Candidate's compe- 
tence in that functional area; and 

□ How it relates to the developmental level of 
the children in the families (except for sec- 
tions on Families, Program Management, 
and Professionalism). 

b. Within each functional area section (except for 
sections on Families, Program Management, 
and Professionalism), there must be at least one 
entry that relates to each age level of children 
in the families the Candidatte visits. (For exam- 
ple, if the Candidate visits families with a 5- 
month-old, a 2-year-old, and a 4-year-old, at 
least one entry must relate to infants, one, to 
toddlers; and one, to preschool children.) A sin- 
gle entry may relate to all age levels in the fam- 
ilies if a specific written explanation is included 
for each level. 

5. Documentation of competence working with fam- 
ilies with different age levels of childr^'^n, to be in- 
cluded in the Candidate profile developed at the 
Local Assessment Team meeting. The Candidate's 
profile will include a record that s/he has been ob- 
served and evaluated with families with children of 
a given age level (young infants, *'ijic^ile infants, 
toddlers, and/or preschool children) if: 



a. There is one portfolio entry in each functional 
area (except Families, Program Management, 
and Professionalism) that relates to that age 
level, and the age level is specifically recorded 
in the entry; and 

b. There is at least one observation recording by 
another team member for that age level, and 
the age level is specifically recorded on the ob- 
servation form. 

c. It Is the Candidate's responsibility to en* 
sure that conditions a and b above are met 
for any age level tc be recorded on the 
profile. 

B. Update 

The Candidate must update the portfolio if s/he ha' 
changed programs or if the portfolio was completed 
prior to the program year or more than 12 months 
before the date of the CDA Representative's obser- 
vation. To update, the Candidate must do the follow- 
ing: 

1. Describe any change in the assessment situation 
and how it affects the program description (see 
A.2). 

2. Make at least one additional entry in each func- 
tional area. 

C. Bilingual Specialization 

In addition to meeting the responsibilities described 
above, the Candidate for the bilingual specialization 
must observe the following: 

1. Write the portfolio in both Spanish and English. At 
least one-quarter but no more than one-half of the 
portfolio and at least three of the critical bilingual 
functional areas (Learning Environment, Com- 
munication, Self, Social, Families, Program Man- 
agement, and Professionalism) must be written in 
the Candidate's non-dominant language. 

2. Include in the program description the program 
goals for achieving bilinguality in children and fos- 
tering family understanding of bilingual develop- 
ment. 

3. Explain in at least one entry in each critical bilin- 
gual functional area what the Candidate did to help 
families understand bilingual development and 
children gain skills in Spanish and English. 

D. Observations in Homes 

1. Ask parents to sign permission form for each ob- 
servation visit and give signed form to the observer. 

2. Make sure that no family is observed more than 
twice by the same team member or more than 
three times total. 
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Advisor Eligibility 
Requirements 



The Advisor must meet the following eligibility 
requirements: 

A. Personal 

1. Be knowledgeable about local requirements, 
standards, and guidelines for home visitor pro- 
grams serving children 5 years old or younger. 

2 Become familiar with the home visitor program 
where the Candidate will be observed and the 
needs of families and children in the community. 

3. Affirm her/his ability to relate to people of various 
racial, ethnic, and socioeconomic backgrounds. 

4. Be able to read, speak, and write well enough to 
fulfill the responsibilities of a CDA Advisor. 

B. Education and Experience 

The Advisor must meet education and experience re- 
quirements in one of the three combinations set out 
in 1, 2, or 3 below: 

1. Education: 

a. B.A, B.S., or advanced degree in early child- 
hood education/child development, home eco 
nomics/child development, nursing, or social 
work from an accredited college or university; 
and 

b. Two training experiences in infant/toddler de- 
velopment or infant/toddler education. Train- 
ing experiences can include workshops, inser- 
vice training, formal courses, or experience 
teaching a course or conducting training. Each 
workshop or course counts as one training ex- 
perience. 

Experience: 

a. At least 2 years' experience in a home visitor 
program working directly with parents and chil- 
dren or as a supervisor responsible for the 
professional development of a home visitor; 

b. If the Advisor has not worked as a home visitor 
her/himself, s/he must have had at least 1 
year's experience working as a primary care- 
giver for a group of children 5 years old or 
younger. 

2. Education: 

a. An AA. degree in early childhood education/ 
child development, home economics/child de- 
velopment, nursing, or social work from an ac- 
credited 2- or 4-year college; and 

b. Two training experiences in infant/toddler de- 
velopment or infant/toddler education. Train- 
ing experiences can include workshops, inser- 
vice training, formal courses, or experience 



teaching a course or conducting training. Each 
course or workshop counts as one training ex- 
perience. 

Experience: 

a At least 4 years' experience in a home visitor 
program wo:king directly with parents and chil- 
dren or as a supervisor responsible for the 
professional development of a home visitor; 

b If the Advisor has not worked as a home visitor 
her/himself, s/he must have at least 1 year's 
experience as a primary caregiver for a group 
of children 5 years old or younger. 

3. Education: 

a. A CDA Credential; and 

b. At least 6 semester hours in early childhood 
education^child development at an accredited 
college or university, and 

c. Two training experiences in infant/toddler de- 
velopment or infant/toddler education. Train- 
ing experiences can include workshops, inser- 
vice training, formal courses, or experience 
teaching a course or conducting training. Each 
workshop or course counts as one training ex- 
perience. 

Experience: 

a. At least 4 years' experience in a home visitor 
program working directly with parents and chil- 
dren or as a supervisor responsible for the 
professional development of a home visitor; 

b. If the Advisor has not worked as a home visitor 
her/himself, s/he must have at least 1 year's 
experience as a primary caregiver for a group 
of children 5 years old or younger. 

4 Professionals in fields such as home economics, 
family counseling, and adult education can serve 
as Advisors if they have the following combination 
of experience and academic preparation. 

Education: 

a. At least 12 semesters hours in early childhood 
education or child development from an ac- 
credited college or university; and 

b. Two training experiences in infant/toddler de- 
velopment or infant/toddler education. Train- 
ing experiences can include workshops, ".iser- 
vice training, formal courses, or experience 
teaching a course or conducting training. Each 
workshop or course counts as on training ex- 
perience. 
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Experience: 

a. One year's experience working directly with 
children 5 years old or younger; and 

b. Two years' experience as a supervisor of adults 
who work directly with parents and children; 
and 

c. At least one of these years of experience (in a 
or b) must have been in a home visitor pro- 
gram. 

5. Waivers 

The CDA national office will consider waiving cer- 
tain education and training requirements if an in- 
dividual provides a written explanation and doc- 
umentation of alternative formal and informal 
training and experience related to home visitor 
programs and early childhood education, child de- 
velopment, or adult education. 

C* Conflict of Interest 

The Advisor must meet all of the following conditions 
to avoid a conflict of interest. The Advisor: 

1. Must not be working with the same faniilris as the 
Candidate on an ongoing basis. 

2. Must not be a relative of a family with whom the 
Candidate works at any time between completion 
of the application and the Local Assessment Team 
meeting. 

3. Must not be related by blood or marriage or other 
legal relationship to the Candidate. 

4. Must not serve as an Advisor to a person who 
served on the Advisor's own Local Assessment 
Team for a CDA assessment. (No two people can 
serve on each other s Local Assessment Team.) 

D. Bilingual Specialization 

In addition to meeting the requirements listed above, 
the Advisor to a Candidate for a bilingual specializa- 
tion must be able to read, speak, and write English 
and Spanish well enough to understand and be 
understood by both children and adults. 



Advisor Information 
Collection Responsibilities 

A CDA Adv^or serves as a professional resource 
for the Candidate daring the assessment process 
and works with the Candidate for at least 12 wseks. 
The Advisor must observe the Candidate at work 
and reco'w^'d these observations and recommenda- 
tions for improvement on the Advisor report form 
(for use at the Local Assessment Team meeting). 
The Advisor should g\ve the Candidate regular feed- 
back about her/his performance during the assess- 
ment process and advice about preparation of the 
portfolio. 

The Advisor must fulfill the following information 
collection responsibilities: 

A. Observations 

1. Observe the Candidate conducting home visits 
with at least three different families. On these oc- 
casions, the Advisor must recoi'd observations of 
the Candidate's performance in each of the 13 
functional areas, if possible. In total, the Advisor 
must record three separately dated (at least 3 
weeks apart) observations of the Candidate's per- 
formance in each functional area. More than three 
observation visits may be necessary to fulfill this 
requirement. 

2. Complete the Advisor report form, which records 
the Advisor's observations of the Candidate's per- 
formance (at least three separately dated obser- 
vations at least 3 weeks apart in each functional 
area) and at least one recommendation for im- 
provement in each functional area. 

B. l^date 

The Adviso: must update the Advisor report form if 
the Candidate has changed programs or if the Advis- 
or's last observation was made prior to the program 
year or more than 12 months before the date of the 
CDA Representative's observation of the Candidate. 
To update, the Advisor must: 

1. Observe the Candidate conducting a home visit. 

2. Record observations in each functional area or 
note that no change in competence was observed. 

C. Bilingual Specialization 

in addition to carrying out the responsibilities listed 
above, the Advisor to a Candidate for the bilingual 
specialization must: 

1. Observe the Candidate working with families in 
English and/or Spanish, according to the needs of 
the families. 

2. Observe and record examples of the home visitor 
Candidate helping families understand their chil- 
dren's bilingual development. 



Parent/Community 
Representative Eligibility 
Requirements 



The Parent/Community Representative must 
meet the follogving eligibilitv requirements: 

A. Personal 

1. Be or have been a parent or guardian of a child 5 
years old or younger. 

2. Be able to read, speak, and write well enough to 
fulfill the responsibilities of a Parent/Community 
Representative. 

3. Be able to observe the Candidate, prepare a writ- 
ten report of the observation, collect ii^formation 
fron^ the families in the Candidate's care, and par- 
ticipate in the Local Assessment Team meeting. 

4. Be willing to serve as a spokesperson for the par- 
ents and community. 

B. Invt)Ivement with Program 

Have been involved, within the past 2 years, as a 
volunteer or parent with a home visitor program, not 
necessarily the Candidate's. 

C. Conflict of Interest 

The Parent/Community Representative must meet all 
of the following conditions to avoid a conflict of inter- 
est. The Parent/Community Representative: 

1. Must not be presently employed by the home vis- 
itor program or any agency that funds the program 
where the Candidate will be observed 

2. Must not be the relative of a family with whom the 
Candidate works at any time between completion 
of the application and the Local /^^sessment Team 
meeting. 

3. Must not be related by blood or marriage or other 
legal relationship to the Candidate. 

4. Must not serve as a Parent/Community Repre- 
sentative for a Candidate who served on the Par- 
ent/Community Representative's own Local As- 
sessment Team. (No two people can serve on each 
other's Local Assessment Team.) 

D. Bilingual Specialization 

In addition to meeting the requirements listed above, 
the Parent/Community Representative for a Candi- 
date for the bilingual specialization must be able to 
read, speak, and write English and Spanish well 
enough to understand and be understood by both 
children and adults. 
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Parent/Community 
Representative Information 
Collection Responsibilities 



The CDA Parent/Community Representative 
serves as the spokesperson for the parents and 
community during the Candidate's assessment. 
This person contacts the families that the Candi- 
date visits and distributes questionnaires asking 
for their evaluation of the Candidate's work. The 
Parent/Community Representative also observes 
the Candidate at work and records thi\t observation 
for use at the Local Assessment Team meeting. 

The Parent/Community Representative must ful- 
fill thr> following information coller.tion responsi- 
bilities: 

A. Parent Questionnaire 

1. Distribute questionnaires to all families thrt ihc 
Candidate visits, including any new families as- 
signed to the Candidate after initial distribution of 
the questionnaires. 

2. Collect the questionnaires and tally the number 
returned for use at the Local Assessment Team 
meeting. Account for all questionnaires that are not 
returned. 

3. Make sure that at least one of the questionnaires 
read at the Local Assessment Team meeting has 
been filled out by a parent with whom the Candi- 
date is currently working. 



3. If all questionnaires were completed more than 18 
months before the CDA Representative observes 
the Candidate distribute new questionnaires to all 
families and follow the procedures outlined in A. 

D. Bilingual Specialization 

In addition to carrying ou* *he aforementioned respon- 
sibilities, the ParentCommunity Representative for a 
Candidate for the bilingual specialization must: 

1. Observe the Candidate working with families in 
English and/or Spanish, according to the needs of 
the families. 

2. Observe and record examples of the home visitor 
Candidate helping families understand their chil- 
dren's bilingual development. 



B. Observation 

1. Observe the Candidate conducting home visits 
with at least two different families. 

2. Complete an observation form describing the Can- 
didate's performance. 

C. Update 

The Parent/Community Representative must update 
the information s/he has collected if the Candidate has 
changed programs or if the observation was con- 
ducted prior to the program year or more than 12 
months before the CDA Reprebentative's observation 
of the Candidate. To update, the Parent/Community 
Representative must: 

1. Observe the Candidate conducting a home visit 
v^th a family and record observations in each func- 
tional area or note that no change in competence 
was observed. 

2. if the Candidate has changed programs, dis*nbute 
new questionnaires to all families and follow the 
procedures outlined in A. 



CDA Representative 
Eligibility Requirements 



The CDA Representative is selected and trained 
by the CDA national office and xnwM meet the fol- 
lo^ving requirements: 

A. Education and Experience 

The CDA Representative must meet education and 
experience requirements in one of the two combina- 
tions set out in 1 and 2 below. 

1. Education: 

a. At least 30 semester hours of undergraduate 
study or 24 hours of graduate study in early 
childhood education/child development at an 
accredited college or university; and 

b. At least 6 of these semester hours must be in 
infant/toddler development or infant/toddler 
education; or 

c. Experience teaching two courses in infant/tod- 
dler development or infant'toddler education. 

Experience: 

The CDA Representative must have at least 3 
years' experience in a child care setting serving 
children 5 years old or younger, as follows: 

a. One year working directly with children as a 
caregiver, teacher, child life worker, social 
worker, or similar role; and 

b. Two years in a supervisory position with re- 
sponsibility for the professional growth of a 
caregiver in a child care setting or a home visi- 
tor; and 

c. At least 1 year of experience (a or b) must have 
been in a program serving infants and toddlers 
and 1 year must have been in a home visitor 
program as a staff person, regular consultant, 
or trainer. 

2. Education: 

a. A CDA Crederitial; and 

b. At least 15 semester hours of undergraduate or 
12 semester hours of graduate study in early 
childhood education or child development at an 
accredited college or university; and 

c. At least 6 of these hours must be in infant/ 
toddler development or infant/toddler educa- 
tion. 

Experience: 

The CDA Representative must have at least 4 
years' experience in a child care setting serving 
children 5 years old or younger, as follows: 

a. One year worki.^g directly with children; and 



b. Three years in a supervisory position with re- 
sponsibility for the professional growth of a 
caregiver in a child care setting; and 

c. At least 1 year of the experience (a or b) must 
be in a child care program serving infants and 
toddlers, and 1 year must have been in a home 
visitor program as a staff pei-son, regular con- 
sultant, or trainer. 

3. Waivers 

The CDA national office wi!! consider waiving cer- 
tain education and experience requirements if an 
individual provides a written explanation and doc- 
umentation of alternative formal and informal 
training and experience related to home visitor pro- 
giBms and early childhood education or child de- 
velopment. 

C. Bilingual Specialization 

In addition to meeting ths requirements listed above, 
a CDA Representative for a bilingual specialization as- 
sessment must meet the following requirements: 

1, Be able to speak, read, and write Spanish and 
English well enough to understand and be under- 
stood by both children and adults. 

2, Have had direct experience with bilingual early 
childhood programs and with non-English-speak- 
ing minorities. 
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CDA Representative 
Information Collection 
Responsibilities 

The CDA Representative is a professional In early 
childhood education who is knowledgeable abou^ 
home visitor programs. The CDA Representative 
has been trained by the CDA nation^* office to ob- 
serve» interview, make fair judgments, and conduct 
the Local Assessment Team meeting according to 
standard procedures. The CDA Representative Is 
assigned to an assessment by the national office. 

The CDA Representative fulfills the following In- 
formation collection responsibilities: 

A. Observation 

Observe the Candidate conducting home visits with 
two separate families where children are 5 years old 
or younger. 

B. Interview 

Interview the Candidate to clarify any aspect of the 
observation and to learn more about the Candidate's 
work. The interview must include: 

1. At least one question to the Candidate relating to 
each functional area. 

2. Questions within each functional area (except for 
Families, Program Management, and Profession- 
alism) must ask the Candidate for a response re- 
lated to the age levels of all children in the families 
the Candidate visits (i.e., young infants, mobile in- 
fants, toddlers, and/or preschoolers). 

C. Bilingual Specialization 

In addition to carrying out the responsibilities listed 
above, the CDA Representative for a bilingual spe- 
cialization assessment must: 

1. Observe the Candidate working with families in 
English and/or Spanish, according to the needs of 
the families. 

2. Observe and record examples of the home visitor 
Candidate helping families understand their chil- 
dren's bilingual development. 



CDA Competency Standards 
for Home Visitors 



The CDA Competency Standards are the nationol 
<itandards used for evaluating a home visitor's perform 
ance with parents and children during the CDA assess- 
ment process They have been developed to include the 
many different ways a home visitor car offer services to 
families They support the value of home visits as an al- 
ternative to center-based programs and are not intended 
to impose formal or center-like educational styles and rou- 
tines on home life. They recognize the flexibility of the 
home environment and the individuality of home visitors 
in meeting the specific needs of families In their care. 

The Competency Standards are divided into six com- 
petency goals, which are statements of a general pur 
pose or goal for home visitor behavior The competency 
goals are common to all child care settings. Tha six goa^s 
are defined in more detail in 13 functional areas, which 
describe the major tasks or functions that a home visitor 
must complete in order to canry out the competency goals 

Each functional area is explained by a developmental 
context which generally includes a brief overview of 
child development from birth to 5 years ancjorovides a 
rationale for the functional area definition (j(fH examples 



of competent home visitor behavior that follow. Foui dif- 
ferent developmental levels are identified, young infant 
{birth-9 months), mobile infant (6-18 months), toddler 
(16-36 months), and preschool children (3 through 5 
years). The age ranges overlap because children develop 
at different rates, but the descriptions of these levels em- 
phasize the unique characteristics and needs of children 
at each stage of development. 

Each functional area is further explained by a list of 
sample home visitor behaviors. These exanr.ples descnbe 
behavior that demonstrates that a Candidate is acting in a 
competent way or exhibiting a skill in a particular func- 
tional area. During the assessment process, most Candi- 
dates will exhibit other competent behavior, and a com- 
petent Candidate might not demonstrate all the examples 
listed under a functional area. The examples are organized 
according to developmental stages of children from birth 
to 5 years in order to emphasize the importance of helping 
parents acquire the special skills needed to care for young 
infants, mobile infants, toddlers, and preschoolers, bpecial 
bilingual specialization examples are presented for several 
functional areas. 
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The samples of caregiver competency included in the 
standards should serve as a basis for recognizing other, 
more specific behaviors that are important to the individ- 
ual Candidate. A competent Candidate might not dem- 
onstrate all the examples listed in the following pages. 
CDA Candidates, other members of the Local Assessment 
Team, and individuals conducting or participating in CDA 
training will be able to think of additional ways to dem- 
onstrate skill in the six competency goals and 13 functional 
areas. 

Competent home visitors integrate their work and con- 
stantly adapt their skills — always thinking of the parents 
development, as well as that of the child. In all functional 
areas, it is important for competent home visitors to indi- 
vidualize their work with each family and respond to fam- 
ilies* changing needs, in every area, too, home visitors 
must support families with different languages and help 
parents meet the needs of handicapped children and chil- 
dren with special needs. And, while demonstrating skills 
and knowledge, competent caregivers must also demon- 
strate personal qualities, such as flexibility and a positive 
style of communicating with parents and young children. 





Competency Goal I 

To Establish and Maintain 
a Safe, Healthy Learning 
Environment 

1 FUNCTIONAL AREA: SAFE 

Candidate helps parents provide a safe 
environment to prevent and reduce injuries. 

DEVELOPMENTAL CONTEXT: 

One of the most essential services for children is to 
ensure their safety and well-being. Indoor and outdoor 
areas should be free of dangerous conditions and mate- 
rials. Parents should teach children about safety both 
within and outside the home and comfort children when 
hurt. Parents should be attentive and have the skills and 
knowledge to prevent injuries and to handle emergencies, 
accidents, and injuries appropriately when they occur. In 
a safe environment, children will learn gradually to protect 
themselves and look out for others. 

Young infants (birth-9 months) must be attended to 
carefully A safe and s'^cure environment is essential to 
their development. Because of infants' vulnerability and 
relative helplessness, parents must attend to the infant 
closely in order to ensure his/her continued safety. 

Mobile infants (6-18 months) are changing each day. 
As their rapidly increasing motor skills lead them into new 
areas, adults must anticipate new hazards that may ans^. 

Toddlers (16-36 months) are increasingly curious 
about their world. They str :tch boundaries and test every- 
thing in their sunroundings. Parents must be attentive to 
their activities and ensure their safety while giving them 
simple explanations for safety precautions. 

Prescliool children (3 through 5 years) are gradually 
able to understand the relative danger or s^fefa/^of situa- 




tions and are beginning to be able to take more respon- 
sibility for themselves and others. 

For example, the competent Candidate working with 
parents of infants, toddlers, and preschool children. 

□ Helps parents ensure that both the inside of the home 
and the outdoor play area are free of debris, structural 
hazards, unguarded space heaters, tools, and danger- 
ous substances, such as medicine, cleaning products, 
matches, chipping paint, toxic plants, small objects that 
could be swallowed, balloons, and plastic bags. 

□ Advises parents to ensure that safety equipment, such 
as fire extinguishers and smoke detectors, are in place 
and operable and to learn how to use them. 

□ With the family, plans procedures for fires, natural 
disasters, or other emergencies and practices these 
procedures with parents and children using diagrams, 
pictures, and, where appropriate, language under- 
stood by non-English-speaking fr^milies. 

□ Advises parents to supervise children wh<i,n btove or 
other appliances are in use and practice kitchen safety, 
for example, turn pot handles away from the edge of 
the stove and keep hot beverages out of reach. 

□ Alerts parents to the importance of using safe auto 
travel procedures, seat belts for self and older children, 
and appropriate car seats for children under 4 yearr. 

□ Assists parents to determine and make the necessary 
modifications in their homeb to ensure the safety of 
children with handicaps. 

□ Encourages parents to post a list of emergency tele- 
phone numbers including poison control, fire com- 
pany, and medical help. 
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□ Encourages parents to maintain first aid supplies (in- 
cluding gauze, tape, syrup of ipecac, tweezers, scis- 
sors, and soap) and knows basic first aid procedures 
apppropriate for young children, such as how to han- 
dle choking, treating cuts, etc. 

□ Advises parents not to give food to children which 
might cause choking, such as whole nuts. 

□ Encourages parents to respond immediately and sym- 
pathetically to a child*s injury or fear of injury and 
encourages the same response by the children. 

□ Encourages parents to take safety precautions in a 
reassuring manner without overprotecting or making 
children fearful. 

□ Encourages parents to make home safe for children at 
different developmental stages; for example, putting 
safety gates on stairways; covering electrical outlets 
with safety plugs; inspecting children's equipment 
(such as cribs and car seats) at least weeWy; and se- 
curing, rearranging, or removing furniture that could 
fall or be pulled over. 

□ Keeps informed about safety standards for toys and 
equipment and shares this information with parents. 

The competent Candidate working with young infants 
also, for example: 

□ Encourages parents to lock side rails on cnbs \n "up" 
position when children are sleeping. 

□ Encourages parents to place infants in a comfortable 
and safe position for sleeping. 

□ Advises parents to stay with infants on changmg table 
or when bathing. 

□ Encourages parertts to remove baby powder, creams, 
and ointments from infant's reach. 

The competent Candidate working with mobile in- 
fants also, for example: 

□ Encourages parents to hold child's hand when near 
dangerous areas, such as roads, deep water, or steps. 

□ Helps parents recognize children's mdividual differ- 
ences in their tendency to bite, climb, and escape and 
anticipate these dangers. 

The competent Candidate working with toddlers also, 
for example: 

□ Alerts parents to potentially dangerous matenals that 
toddlers may reach for or discover. 

□ Supports parents in helping toddlers stop dangerous 
actions toward themselves and others. 

□ Discusses ways to explain dangerous situations to chil- 
dren in simple language, demonstrating as much as 
possible. 

The competent Candidate working with parents of pre- 
school children also, for example: 



□ Encourages parents to involve children in making 
safety rules and to help them understand the reasons 
for each rule. 

In addition, the competent Candidate working towards 
the bilingual specialization: 

□ Communicates safety information in both languages. 



2. FUNCTIONAL AREA: HEALTHY 

Candidate promotes good health and 
nutrition and helps parents provide an 
environment that contributes to the 
prevention of illness. 

DEVELOPMENTAL CONTEXT: 

Good health involves sound medical and dental prac- 
tices and good nutrition. Parents should model and en- 
courage good health and nutrition habits with children. 
Food should be nutritious, prepared carefully, and served 
in a relaxed atmosphere. Prompt care should be given to 
children who are or become ill or hurt. Children need a 
clean environment that is properly lighted, ventilated, and 
heated or cooled. Indoor and outdoor areas should be 
free of materials or conditions that endanger children's 
health. Care of the child's physical needs communicates 
positive feelings about his/her value and influences the 
child's developing identity and feelings of self-worth. Par- 
ents and home visitors should exchange information about 
children's physical health frequently. 

Young and mobile infants (birth-l8 months) need 
affectionate and competent physical care geared to their 
individual needs and rhythms. Parents can help infants 
regulate their eating, sleeping, and other activities gradu- 
ally, while continuing to balance the infant's and the fam- 
ily's needs. 

Toddlers (16-36 months) imitate and learn from the 
activities of those around them Good health habits can 
be established through modeling and encouraging tooth 
brushing, hand washing, nutritious eating, etc. 

Preschool children (3 through 5 years) children are 
ready to learn the reasons and take responsibility for good 
health practices, including good nutrition, food prepara- 
tion, and tooth brushing They are fascinated by their own 
bodies and can gradually learn about them. 

For example, the competent Candidate working with 
parents of infants, toddlers, and preschool children: 

□ Provides parents with information on preventive phys- 
ical and mental health care, dental hygiene, and good 
nutrition for themselves and for young children and 
models these for the family whenever possible. 

□ Helps families to integrate health and nutrition infor- 
mation from their culture with medically accepted 
health and nutrition practices. 
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□ Assists families in establishing links to a preventive 
health care system and to agencies that can help meet 
nutrifjonal needs. 

□ Helps parents to recognize unusual behavior and phys 
ical symptoms in children and to obtain appropriate 
treatment 

□ Encourages parents to teach children good health hab- 
its and self-care skills, such as washing hands before 
eating and after toileting and brushing teeth. 

□ Works cooperatively with health professionals and par- 
ents to meet the needs of children with handicapping 
conditions. 

□ Encourages the use of special equipment that enables 
children with handicaps to function independently. 

□ Recognizes symptoms of possible abuse and neglect 
and is alert to play or behavior that indicates physical 
or sexual abuse, if physical or sexual abuse is sus- 
pected, the competent Candidate seeks out resources 
for information and support, follows state law in re- 
sponse, responds sensitively to child*s and family's 
needs, and cooperates in carrying out treatment plans. 

The competent Candidate working with infants also, 
for example: 

□ Helps parents make provisions for sanitary diaper 
changing and disposal. 

□ Encourages parents to wash hands thoroughly before 
and after each diaper change and before each feeding. 

□ Supports mothers who wish to continue breast feeding 
infants. 

□ Provides information about a sanitary procedure for 
preparing, storing, and labeling baby bottles. 

□ Supports parents in responding to infant's individual 
rhythms, while working towards regularity In feeding, 
sleeping, and toileting. 

□ Recognizes rashes and skin irritations and works with 
parents to prevent and treat them. 

□ Works cooperatively with parents and shares infor- 
mation frequently concerning nutrition, weaning, and 
introducing solid foods, while showing respect for dif- 
ferent practices and values. 

□ Encourages parents to offer children opportunities 
gradually to feed themselves, providing finger foods 
and adequate time for pleasurable feeding. 

□ Advises parents not to put children to bed with a bottle 
unless it contains water. 

The competent Candidate working with toddlers also, 
for example: 

□ Uses role playing, modeling, visual material, and real 
objects to teach healthy physical, mental, dental, and 
nutritional practices. 

□ Talks with parents about age -appropriate expectations 
of toddlers' abilities and encourages parents to help 
toddlers to develop self-help skills in eating, toileting, 
washing hands, tooth brushing, etc. 



C Works with parents in planning for toilet learning, re- 
spects different family practices and expt:ctations, and 
is sensitive to each child's readiness. 

Zl Helps parents understand toddlers' explorations, con- 
cerns, and curiosities about their own and others' bod- 
ies and respond with information at their level; for 
example, explaining the physical differences between 
boys and girls matter-of-factly in simple terms. 

The competent Candidate working with parents of pre- 
school children also, for example. 

□ Encourages parents to include children in food prep- 
aration and provide other nutrition education activities 
for children. 

□ Supports parents in teaching children about health 
care by talking about visits to the doctor and dentist, 
reading books, and encouraging pretend play about 
health care. 

The competent Candidate working towards the bilin- 
gual specialization, for example: 

□ Provides written health information for parents (e.g., 
notices about immunizations) in both languages. 



3. FUNCTIONAL AREA: 
LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 



Candidate helps use space, relationships, 
materials, and home routines as resources for 
constructing an interesting, secure, and 
enjoyable environment that encourages play, 
exploration, and learning* 

DEVELOPMENTAL CONTEXT: 

Children of all ages learn from their own experience 
and by imitation. Parents can guide and encourage chil- 
dren's learning by ensuring that the environment is emo- 
tionally supportve; invites active exploration, play, and 
movement by children; and supports a broad array of 
experiences. A reliable routine together with a stimulating 
choice of materials, activitiej>, and relationships enhances 
children's learning and development. 

Young infants (birth-9 months) begin to leam from 
their immediate surroundings and daily experiences. The 
sense of well-being and emotional security conveyed by 
a loving and skilled caregiver creates a readiness for other 
experiences. Before infants can creep and crawl, adults 
should provide a variety cf sensory experiences and en- 
courage movement and playfulness. 

Mobile Infents (6- 18 months) are active, independent, 
and curious. They are increasingly persistent and pur- 
poseful in doing things. They need many opportunities to 
practice new skills and explore the environment within 
safe boundaries. Parents can share children's delight in 
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themselves, their skills, and discoveries, gradually adding 
variety to the learning environment. 

Toddlers (16-36 months) are developing npw language 
skills, physical control, and awareness of themselves and 
others each day They enjoy participation in planned and 
group activities, but they are not yet ready to sit still or 
work in a group for very long. Adults can support their 
learning in all areas by maintaining an environment that 
is dependable but flexible enough to provide opportunities 
for them to extend their skills, understanding, and judg- 
ment in individualized ways. 

Preschool children (3 through 5 years) continue to 
leam by doing. Parents can observe children's play; give 
them time and space to repeat familiar activities; and ex- 
pand the learning environment in response to their devel- 
oping skills, interest, and concerns about themselves and 
their world. 

/ 

For example, the competent Candidate working with 
parents of infants, toddlers, and preschool children? 

□ Helps parents select and use readily available mate- 
rials, books, and equipment that are stimulating to 
each child and suitable to indi»;idual learning styles, 
including those of handicapped children. 

□ Talks with parents about the ways children learn at 
different ages. 

□ Helps parents abb^rve their children and respond to 
their interests and abilities with information, matenals, 
and activities that will support their learning. 

□ Demonstrates acceptance of each family's back- 
ground, family structure, race, and culture through the 
materials and activities used during visits. 

□ Helps parents to use daily household routines and ac- 
tivities as learning opportunities for their children. 

□ Encourages parents to expand their children's learning 
environment to include the community: for example, 
trips to local shops, the post office, and community 
events. 

□ Helps parents to make toys and equipment for children 
from free or inexpensive materials found in the home 
and to use their homes as learning environments for 
their children. 

□ Encourages parents to establish routines that are sim- 
ple and consistent for such things as cleaning up, pre- 
paring to go out, eating, and sleeping. 

□ Supports parents in using materials from their own 
culture — such as music, dress, and food — as learning 
experiences for their children. 

□ Helps parents modify the home and provide special 
equipment and materials that allow children with 
handicaps to move freely, have access to toys and 
materials, and see what is going on. 

□ Encourages parents to limit time television is on, 
choose programs appropriate for young children, and 
talk with children about what they see and hear. 



□ Supports relationships between family members as an 
important aspect of the learning environment. 

□ Encourages parents to give individual attention to each 
child. 

n Works with parents to encourage children to become 
involved in activities that extend their attention spans. 

□ Encourages parents to allow children space and time 
to explore and play with safe household materials and 
everyday objects, such • s pots and pans, magazines, 
and empty cartons. 

□ Talks with parents about the ways children leam ^rom 
watching adult activities, asking questions, and helping 
parents. 

The competent Candidate working with young infants 
also, for example: 

□ Encourages parents to change an infant's position and 
location often during the day and respond to the child's 
developing skills, such as sitting up, rolling over, reach- 
ing for objects, and making noises. 

□ Helps parents provide a learning environment for non- 
mobile infants that encourages mouthing, reaching, 
batting, grasping, babbling, and social interaction. 

□ Encourages parents to carry the child about in arms, 
on a hip, or in a sling frequently. 

□ Supports parents in providing the infant vith the sights 
and sounds of other living things^humans, animals, 
and plants — including parent's own face. 

□ Supports parents in recognizing the importance of their 
relationship with their infant as the base of the infant's 
learning environment. 

The competent Candidate working with mobile in- 
fants also, for example: 

□ Helps parents arrange room so that mobile infants 
have an area for free movement protected from older 
children and pets. 

□ Encourages parents to **baby-proof" the environment 
so that there are many opportunities for child-initiated 
learning and limit-setting is minimized. 

□ Helps parents understani that intense feelings and 
rapid changes in mood and energy influence the 
child's response to the environment and helps them 
adjust routines, activities, and materials supportively. 

The competent Candidate working with toddlers also, 
for example: 

□ Helps parents introduce a variety of materials and op- 
portunities for learning based on an understanding of 
toddlers' developmental levd, abilities, and interests. 

□ Encourages parents to provide a step stool so that 
children can use toilet and wash hands independently 
as soon as possible. 
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The competent Candidate working with parents of pre* 
school children also, for example: 

□ Models the u of spontaneous opportunities for learn- 
ing throughoui the day; for example, matching and 
counting socks, talking about the different textures and 
tastes of ingredients while cooking, recognizing shapes 
of food containers, asking older children to look at a 
book and tell the story to younger children. 

□ Encourages parents to provide preschool children with 
a protected space for their activities when necessary; 
for example, lets them work on a high table so that 
infants and toddlers cannot interfere with their play or 
reach small pieces of toys. 

□ Helps parents learn to observe and listen to children 
in their play and respond to their interests by supplying 
new materials, information, books, and opportunities 
to extend their learning. 

□ Provides parents with information about community 
resources such as story hour at the library. 

in addition, the competent Candidate working towards 
the bilingual specialization, for example: 

□ Encourages parents to use objects, music activities, 
and celebrations that are meaningful to young children 
to encourage development of both languages and cul- 
tures. 

□ Helps parents identify resources in their homes, fami- 
lies, and community that will support the development 
of both languages. 
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Competency Goal II 

To Advance Physical and 
Intellectual Competence 

4, FUNCTIONAL AREA; PHYSICAL 

Candidate helps provide a variety of 
equipment, activities, and opportunities to 
promote the physical development of 
children. 

DEVELOPMENTAL CONTEXT: 

Physical development is an essential part of the total 
development of children. Developing physically includes 
using large and small muscles, coordinating movements, 
and using the senses Large-motor development includes 
strengthening and coordinating the muscles and nervous 
system, controlling large motions using the arms, legs, 
torso, or whole body Small-motor development involves 
the ability to control and coordinate small, specialized 
motions using the eyes, mouth, hands, and feet. Parents 
should provide materials, equipment, and opportunities 
for indoor and outdoor activitie:; that encourage this de- 
velopment and recognize and resoect the wide differences 
in individual rates of physical development. 

Young Infants (birth-9 months) begin all learning 
through physical movement, taste, touch, smell, sight, and 
sound. By moving their arms, hands, legs, and other body 
parts, by touching and being touched, infants develop an 
awareness of their bodies and their ability to move and 
interact with the environment. By using their mouths to 
explore, hands to reach and ^Jrasp, whole bodies to roll 
over and sit up, they master the necessjry skills needed 
for developmental stages that follow. 

Mobile Infants (6-18 months) delight in practicing and 
achieving new physical skills: crawling, standing, sitting 




down, cruising, and walking. They inte'-nct «Mth their en- 
vironment in a practical way, using all their senses to ex- 
amine and manipulate objects, and begin to understand 
cause and effect, space, and distance in this way. 

Toddlers (16-36 months) continue to master physical 
skills at their own individual rates. Their learning and in- 
teraction with the environment continue to be active. Al- 
though they are gaining greater control and satisfaction 
through use of their small muscles (e.g., painting, drawing, 
or working with puzzles), they need opportunities to ex- 
ercise their large muscles often each day. 

Preschool children (3 through 5 years) are gradually 
refining new skiils. skipping, drawing, threading, throwing, 
and catching. They are interested in learning subtle dif- 
ferences through their senses, sweet and sour, rough and 
smooth, high and low, loud and soft. They can sit still for 
longer periods of time when they are absorbed in using 
their small muscles on a puzzle or an art project. They 
also need daily opportunities to exercise their large mus- 
cles in free play and organized activities. Daily physical 
activities can promote children's cognitive, creative, and 
language growth, as well as their physical development. 

For example, the competent Candidate working with 
infants, toddlers, and preschool children. 

□ Helps parents develop realistic expectations for each 
child and shares infonmation about individual rates of 
physical development. 

□ Helps parents recognize the importance of active play 
in the home and out of doors each day. 

□ Encourages parents to play actively with their children 
and share activities from the family's culture such as 
dances, music, and games. 
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□ Assists parents in recognizing and using opportunities 
for children to develop their senses by noticing colors, 
smelling odors, distinguishing sounds, feeling and 
touching a variety of objects, and tasting different 
foods. 

□ Helps parents recognize signs of physical handicaps 
and developmental delays in their children and find 
assistance as early as possible. 

□ Encourages parents to avoid overprotecbng children 
with handicaps, to support their independence, and to 
include them in physical activities with other children, 
making modifications only when necessary. 

□ Encourages parents to provide activities that build on 
the strengths of each child and to help each child rec- 
ognize his or her accomplishments. 

The competent Candidate working with young infants 
also, for example: 

□ Encourages parents to give infants freedom and op- 
portunities to move and explore in a variety of safe 
rpaces, e.g., bare floor, carpet, mattress, grass. 

□ Supports parents in providing warm and loving phys- 
ical contact to infants, with variety in physical contact 
from soothing to stimulating, depending on the infantas 
readiness and need. 

□ Encourages parents to provide appropriate activities 
and materials to help infants develop small muscles by 
grasping, dropping, pulling, pushing, throwing, finger- 
ing, mouthing. 

The competent Candidate working with mobile in- 
fants also, for example: 

□ Provides information about the importance of active 
manipulation of a variety of objects and the use of 
tools, for example, strings to pull tcys, a pail to carry 
objects, a shovel to scoop sand. 

□ Supports parents* ^..'asure in their children's achieve- 
ments and encourages them to provide safe opportun- 
ities for children to practice repeatedly creeping, crawl- 
ing, cruising, walking, climbing, descending stairs, and 
other physical movements. 

□ Suggests opportunities for the development of eye 
hand coordination in ways that are challenging and 
satisfying for the child, for example, fitting objects into 
a hole in a box, self-feeding. 

The competent Candidate worki^^g with toddlers also, 
for example: 

□ Helps parents increase the Variety of opportunities for 
large- and small-muscle activity and sensory devel 
opment as children are ready, e g , introducing ride- 
on toys, play dough, puzzles, listeuing games, finger 
plays, boxes for climbing. 

□ Supports parents in toilet teaching when toddlers ap- 
pear to be ready. 

□ Encourages parents to find many opportunities for out 
door large-muscle play. 



The competent Candidate working with parents of pre- 
school children also, for example. 

Z2 Encourages parents to play physical games with chil- 
dren, such as tag or jump rope, emphasizing each 
individuaKs pleasure in the activity rather than com- 
petition. 

□ Offers suggestions for children to practice small-muscle 
control through activities such as tearing and cutting, 
painting, drawing, using tools, buttoning, and zipping. 

m Encourages parents to help children learn self-help 
skills, such as tying shoes, both for the physical devel- 
opment it promotes and the positive self-image it fos- 
teis. 

□ Helps parents provide opportunities for climbing, hop- 
ping, running, throwing, and catching to help children 
develop their large muscles. 



5. FUNCTIONAL AREA: 
COGNITIVE 



Candidate encourages parents to provide 
activities and opportunities that encourage 
curiosity, exploration, and problem solving 
appropriate to the developmental levels and 
learning styles of children. 

DEVELOPMENTAL CONTEXT: 

Exploring and trying to understand the world is natural 
and necessary for children's cognitive or intellectual de- 
velopment. As children learn and grow, their thinking ca- 
pacities expand and become more flexible. Parents should 
support and guide this process by responding to children's 
questions with information and enthusiasm and by using 
family routines and experiences as learning opportunities. 
Cognitive growth dlso requires healthy development in 
other areas: consistent physical growth, secure emotional 
behavior, and positive social interaction. 

Young infants (birth-9 months) begin cognitive or in- 
tellectual learning through their interactions with canng 
parents in a secure environment. Some of their early 
learning includes becoming familiar with distance and 
space relationships, sounds, similarity and differences 
among things, and visual perspectives from various posi- 
tions (front, back, under, and over). 

Mobile infants (6-18 months) actively learn through 
trying things out, using objects ds tools, comparing, imi- 
tating, looking for lost objects, and naming familiar ob- 
jects, places, and people. By giving them opportunities to 
explore space, objects, and people and by sharing chil- 
dren's pleasure in discovery, parents can build children's 
confidence in their ability to learn and understand. 

Toddlers (16-36 months) enter into a new and expan- 
sive phase of mental activity. They are beginning to think 
in words and symbols, remember, and imagine. Their 
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curiosity leads them to try out materials in many ways, 
and parents can encourage this natural interest by provid- 
ing a variety of new materials for experimentation. Parents 
can create a supportive social environment for learning by 
showing enthusiasm for children's individual discoveries 
and by helping them use words to describe and under- 
stand their experiences. 

Preschool children (3 through 5 years), as well as 
toddlers, continue cognitive growth through actively ex 
ploring and manipulating real objects, imitating parents 
and other children in a variety of roles, and repeating and 
practicing their leaming. Their increasing ability to de- 
scribe objects and experiences with words reinforces their 
understanding of abstract concepts. Pcirents can expand 
learning through play, introduce a variety of new oppor 
tunities for leaming, and ensure that preschoolers expe- 
rience a balance of challenge and success. 

For example, the competent Candidate working with 
infants, toddlers, and preschool children: 

□ Observes children's play frequently to assess their cog- 
nitive development and readiness for new leaming op- 
portunities and shares this information with parents. 

□ Helps parents understand their crucial role in their chil- 
dren's leaming and intellectual development. 

□ Helps parents support the development of children's 
curiosity, inventiveness, cand problem-solving and 
communication skills. 

n Helps parents locate and use culturally relevant stories, 
books, and other leaming materials. 

□ Encourages parents to recognize the value of everyday 
housekeeping tasks as leaming experiences for chil- 
dren. 

□ Helps parents recognize differences in individual leam- 
ing styles and demonstrates ways to work effectively 
with each child. 

□ Helps parents recognize leaming problems in their chil 
dren and obtain help when necessary. 

□ Helps parents understand the importance of children's 
active leaming through play and problem solving. 

The competent Candidate working with young infants 
also, for example: 

□ Encourages parents to talk to infants, describing what 
they feel, hear, touch, and see. 

C Talks with parents about the importance of providing 
infant with opportunities to handle and inspect a va 
riety of objects. 

□ Encourages parents to provde opportunities for in- 
fants to interact with parents and children and watch 
interactions of parents and children. 

□ Supports parents in piaying imitation games with in- 
fants. 



The competent Candidate working with mobile In- 
fants also, for example: 

ZI Encourages parents to talk, sing, play with, and read 
to mobile infants. 

□ Supports parents in giving children more space to ex- 
plore as they become more mobile. 

□ Talks with parents about the impxjitance of giving chil- 
dren many opportunities to figure out cause and effect , 
how things work. 

The competent Candidate working with toddlers also, 
for example: 

[Z Helps parents encourage children to ask questions and 
respond to children in ways that extend their thinking, 
for example, 'That's a good question, let's see if we 
can find out." 

□ Demonstrates ways to ask questions that have mo^'e 
than one answer, encouraging children to wonder, 
guess, and talk about their ideas; for example, "What 
do you think might happen...?" or "How do you feel 
when...?" 

□ Encourages parents to provide opportunities for chil- 
dren to organize and group, compare and contrast 
thoughts, words, objects, and sensations. 

□ Encourages parents to involve toddlers in projects such 
as cooking, gardening, and repainng, when possible. 

□ Helps parents reduce distractions and interruptions so 
that toddlers have opportunities to extend their atten- 
tion span and work on one activity, such as pretending 
with dolls or playing with water for a long period of 
time. 

The competent Candidate working with parents of pre- 
school children also, for example: 

□ Encourages parents to stimulate exploration, compar- 
ing, wondering, and experimentation through every 
day materials, conversations, and activities. 

□ Encourages parents to help children understand con 
cepts such as space, time, shape, and quantity through 
many different activities. 

□ Shares information with parents about the importance 
of children's role playing and make-believe in learning. 

In addition, the competent Candidate working towards 
the bilingual specialization: 

m Provides opportunities for leaming basic concepts in 
the language most familiar to children and families. 

□ Encourages parents to explain basic concepts to chil- 
dren in the language most familiar to them. 
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6. FUNCTIONAL AREA: 
COMMUNICATION 



Candidate encourages parents to 
communicate actively with cliildren and 
provide opportunities and support for 
cliildren to understand, acquire, and use 
verbal and nonverbal means of 
communicating thoughts and feelings. 

DEVELOPMENTAL CONTEXT: 

Communication between people can take many fomfis, 
including spoken words or sounds, gestures, eye and body 
movements, and touch. Children need to understand ver 
bal and nonverbal means of communicating thoughts, 
feelings, and ideas. Parents can help children develop their 
communication skills by encouraging communication and 
providing ample opportunity for children to listen, interact, 
and express themselves freely with othc ' children and 
parents. 

Young infants (birth-9 months) need adults who are 
attentive to their nonverbal and pre- verbal communica- 
tion. Parents can provide better care when they respond 
sensitively to the individual signals of each infant. Infants' 
early babblings and cooings are important practice for 
later word expression. Infants' speech development is fa- 
cilitated by an encouraging partner who responds to their 
beginning communications and who talks with them 
about themselves and their world. 

Mobile infants (6-18 months) begin to jabber expres- 
sively, name familiar objects and people, and understand 
many words and phrases. Parents can build on this com- 
munication by showing active interest in children's expres- 
sions, interpreting their first attempts at words, repeating 
and expanding on what they say, talking to them clearly, 
and telling simple stories. 

Toddlers (16-36 months) increase their vocabularies 
and use of sentences daily. There is a wide range of normal 
language development during this time; some children are 
early, and some are late talkers. Parents should commu- 
nicate actively with all toddlers — modeling good speech, 
listening to them carefully, and helping them with new 
words and plirases. Language should be used in a vanety 
of pleasurable ways each day, including songs, stories, 
directions, comfort, conversations, information, and play. 

Preschool children (3 through 5 years) develop a 
wide range of abilities to communicate both verbally and 
nonverbally. Parents should continue to respond actively 
to their expressions, engage in conver<;ations with them, 
and build on their verbal and nonverbal understanding 
and vocabulary. 

For example, the competent Candidate working with 
parents of infants, toddlers, and preschool children: 

□ Provides information on the language development of 
young children and helps parents develop realistic ex- 



pectations foi their children's understanding and use 
of speech and language. 

□ Talks often with children anu encourages and builds 
on parents' daily conversations and interactions with 
their children. 

n Encourages parents to establish open communication 
by often talking with and listening to their children and 
helping them express themselves. 

□ Encourages parerits to use songs, games, and stories 
from their culture for language development. 

□ Respects the first language of non-English-speaking 
families, encourages them to ieam English, and pro- 
vides opportunities for both languages to be used 
whenever possible. 

C Encourages parents to talk with their ch^^ren about 
experiences that are special to their culture or family. 

□ Recognizes possible impairmenis or delays that affect 
hearing and speech and helps families find resources 
and treatment. 

The competent Candidate working with young infants 

also, for example: 

C Encourages parents to respond to rhe infant's cooing 
sounds and imitate them, encouraging a "conversa- 
tion" in which the infant can often take the lead. 

□ Encourages parents to talk \o infants about what they 
can see and what is happening while giving physical 
care, such as diapering and feeding. 

□ Talks with parents abc\Jt the meaning of an infant's 
beginning communications, such as different kinds of 
crying. 

□ Encourages parents to r(ispond to infant's body signs 
and nonverbal cues that signal discomfort, excitement, 
pleasure, etc., and to describe the infant's feeling out 
loud. 

The competent Candidate working with mobile in- 
fants also, for example: 

Lj Shares parents enthusiasiH foi an infant's first words. 

□ Demonstrcites ways to elaborate on children's short 
phrases to help them express intended meaning. 

The competent Candidate working with toddlers also, 
for example: 

□ Encourages parents to listen patiently to toddlers and 
use everyday conversations with them to enrich and 
expand their vocabulary. 

lZ Suggests providing opportunities for children to rep- 
resent their ideas nonverbally through activities such 
as painting, music making, and creative movement. 

□ Demonstrates ways to write toddlers' "stories," label 
their drawings, and write letters to grandparents, show- 
ing the relationship between spoken ard printed 
words. 

C Encourages parents to look at picture books and mag- 
azines with children to stimulate tallying. 
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The competent Candidate working with parents of pre- 
school children also, for example: 

□ Sugge^its longer story books that parents can read as 
children become interested. 

□ Encourages children to take tums talking and ustening 
instead of interrupting each other or parents and en- 
sures that each child has a chance to talk. 

□ Encourages parents to talk with children about their 
experiences and to describe what they are doing. 

in addition, the competent Candidate working towards 
a bilingual specialization, for example: 

□ Demonstrates ability to understand, speak, read, and 
write in both languages. 

□ Understands the principles and characteristics of bi- 
lingual language development in children and explains 
these to parents. 

□ Assesses each child's language abilities, shares this in 
formation with parents, and suggests activities that are 
appropriate to the child's level of development in each 
language. 

□ Helps parents understand the importance of children's 
learning the first language and culture and their role in 
providing experiences to meet this goal. 

□ Helps parents understand the child's attempts at com 
munication in the second language. 

□ Encourages parents to allow children opportunities to 
express themselves in the language of their choice. 



7 FUNCTIONAL AREA: CREATIVE 

Candidate helps parents provide 
opportunities that stimulate children to play 
with sounds rhythm, language, materials, 
space, and ideas in individual ways and to 
express their creative abilities. 

DEVELOPMENTAL CONTEXT: 

All children are imaginative and have creabve potential. 
They need opportunities to develop and express these 
capacities. Creative play serves many purposes for chil- 
dren in their cognitive, social, physical, and emotional 
development. Parents should support the development of 
children's creative impulses by respecting creative play 
and by providing a wide variety of actvibes and matenals 
that encourage spontaneous expression and expand chil- 
dren's imagination. 

Young and mobile infants (birth-18 months) are ere 
ative in their unique and individual ways of interacting 
with the world Parents can support their creativity by 
respecters and enjoying the variety of ways very young 
children express themselves and act on their environment. 



Toddlers (16-36 months) arc interested in using ma- 
terials to create their own product — sometimes to destroy 
and create it again or to move on. For example, they 
become absorbed in dipping a brush in paint and watch- 
ing their stroke of color on paper. They use their voices 
and bodies creatively: swaying, chanting, and singing. 
They enjoy making up their own words and rhythms as 
well as learning traditional songs and rhymes. Parents can 
provide raw mateiials and opportunities for toddlers' crea- 
tivity and can show respect for what they do. Make believe 
and pretend appear gradually, and parents can join in 
imaginative play, while helping toddlers distinguish be- 
tween what is real and what is not. 

Preschool children (3 through 5 years old) can ex- 
press their creativity in increasingly symbolic ways through 
the use of their bodies, words, and materials (building 
blocks, music, dance, art) and through make-believe. Par- 
ents can promote creativity by providing space, time, and 
materials for children to create and recreate their individ- 
ual works, their own dramas, and their unique solutions 
to problems and by respecting the process of creativity as 
much as the product. 

For example, the competent Candidate working with 
parents of infants, toddlers, and preschool children: 

□ Helps parents understand the importance of support- 
ing children's creative expression by providing the time 
and an environment that encourages children to ex- 
plore, to pretend, and to express their own ideas in 
meaningful wa^/S. 

C Recognizes dnd helps parents understand that the pro- 
cess of creating is as important as the product. 

□ Encourages parents to accept and praise children's 
creative expressions and ideas and to display their 
work respectfully. 

□ Encourages parents to include children in music, 
dance, celebrations, and other expressive cultural ac- 
tivities. 

□ Encourages and reinforces new ideas and creative 
expression from parents. 

□ Helps parents plan creative activities in which children 
with handicaps can participate easily and enjoy them- 
selves. 

□ Models and encourages parents to participate in 
"messy" activities with children such as water play, 
sand play, finger painting, and cooking. 

The competent Candidate working with young and 
mobile infants also, for example: 

□ Helps parents understand that exploration and discov- 
ery by infants through their movements, voice, and 
expression are creative acts. 

□ Supports parents in observing and responding to in- 
fants* initiatives to play, move, and use materials, grad- 
ually introducing new things to be combined and used 
in ways that infants can invent, for example, pieces of 
fabric of different colors and textures, rhythm instru- 
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ments or objects that make different noises, assorted 
empty food containers, 

□ Encourages parents to provide a variety of music and 
rhythm experiences for infaiits. 

□ Shares infants* joy in a variety of ways — clapping, 
smiling, hugging— in order to encourage their spon- 
taneity and creativity. 

The competent Candidate working with toddlers also, 
for example: 

□ Encourages parents to gradually introduce a variety of 
art materials gradually, allow toddlers time to explore 
them in their own ways, and show interest in what thev 
da 

□ Suggests dress-up clothes and other "props " includ- 
ing those from the family's culture(s), for creative play. 

□ Encourages parents to play make-believe with each 
toddler, following the child's lead and taking care not 
to overstimulate or frighten the child. 

The competent Candidate wcTking with parents of pre- 
school children also, for example: 

□ Keeps informed about cultural resources in the com- 
munity and shares this information with parents. 

□ Talks with parents about the importance of encourag- 
ing and praising children's use of imagination in telling 
stories, playing make-believe, singing their own songs, 
and other creative activities. 

□ Encourages parents to provide crayons, paper, paste, 
and scissors in a place where children can use them 
independently. 

In addition, the competent Candidate working towards 
a bilingual specialization: 

□ Encourages the identification and representation of 
creative fomis found in the art, music, and dance of 
the families' cultures. 
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Competency Goal III 

To Support Social and 
Emotional Development and 
Provide Positive Guidance 

8. FUNCTIONAL AREA: SELF 

Candidate supports parents in providing 
physic 7^1 and emotional security for each 
child and helping each child to know, accept, 
and take pride in himself or herself and to 
develop a sense of independence. 

DEVELOPMENTAL CONTEXT: 

All children need a physically and emotionally secure 
environment that supports their developing self-knowl- 
edge, self-control, and self-esteem and, at the same time, 
encourages respect for the feelings and rights of others. 
Knowing one's self includes knowing about one's body, 
feelings, and abilities, it also means identifying one's self 
as a girl or boy and a member of a family and a larger 
cultural community. Accepting and taking pride in one's 
seU comes from experiencing success and being accepted 
by others as a unique individual. Self-esteem develops as 
children master new abilities, experience success as well 
as failure, and reaHze their effectiveness in handling in- 
creasingly challenging demands in their own ways. 

Young infants (birth-9 months), during the first fev>/ 
weeks and months, begin to build a sense of self-confi- 
dence and security in an environment where they can trust 
that a parent will lovingly caia for their needs. The parent 
feeds the child when hungry, keeps the child warm and 
comfortable, soothes the child when distressed, and pro- 
vides interesting things to look at, taste, smell, feel, hear, 
and touch. 

For mobile Infants (6-18 months), a loving parents is 
a "home base" who is readily available and provides 




warm physical comfort and a safe environment to explore 
and master. This emotional stability is essential for the 
development of self-confidence as well as language, phys- 
ical, cognitive, and social growth. 

Toddlers (16-36 months) become aware ot iTiany 
things about themselves, including their separateness from 
others. A sense of self and growing feelings of independ- 
ence develop at the same time that toddlers realize the 
importance of parents and other caregivers. The healthy 
toddler's inner world is filled with conflicting feelings and 
ideas: independence and dependence, confidence and 
doubt, fear and power, hostility and love, anger and tend- 
erness, aggression and passivity. The wide range of tod- 
dlers' feelings and actions challenge the resourcefulness 
and knowledge of parents who provide them emotional 
security. 

Preschool children (3 through 5 years) continue to 
need a reliable environment and secure relationships with 
parents as they learn more about themselves in an ex- 
panding world: peers, school, neighborhood, and society. 
They are proud of tlieir new skill in caring for themselves, 
developing friendships, building and making things work, 
understanding, and achieving. Parents can support them 
by respecting and recognizing the strengths and needs of 
each child and by providing experiences that help them 
grow as individuals. 

For example, the competent Candidate working with 
parents of infants, toddlers, and preschool children: 

□ Encourages parents to know, accept, and appreciate 
each of their family members as individuals. 

□ Demonstrates sensitivity to differing cultural values 
and expectations concerning independence, auton- 
omy, and expression of feelings. 
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□ Helps parents encourage their children to practice self 
help skills when eating, getting dressed, using toys and 
equipment, and cleaning up. 

□ Encourages parents to delight in their children's sue 
cess, express kindness and suppv^.t when a child i£ 
having trouble, and help children learn from mistakes. 

□ Supports parents in making careful arrangements for 
babysitters when necessary, helping children and 
b?^>ysitters get to know each other, and sharing details 
about the child's needs, interests, and routines with 
the babysitter. 

□ Supports parents' confidence in themselves as individ 
uals and in their parenting role. 

□ ModeJs the recognition and expression of feelings by 
identifying and describing her/his own. 

□ Assists parents in helping their children have realistic 
and positive feelings about themselves and their abili 
ties. 

□ Encourages parents to praise children for individual 
accomplishments and not to dwell on failures. 

□ UnderstLnds the effect of abuse and neglect on chil- 
dren's self-concept and works sensitively with such 
children and their families. 

The competent Candidate working aith young Infants 
also, for example: 

□ Encourages parents to listen carefully to an infant's cry 
and make decisions quickly and appropriately: allow 
an infant to cry briefly when setti^ng into sleep, comfort 
an infant who is distressed, or feed an infant who is 
hungry. 

□ Helps parents understand the importance of not sub- 
stituting food for affection. 

□ Supports parents in providing basic physical care 
(feeding, bathing, dressing, diapering) gently and 
pleasantly, respecting the tempo and sensitivities of the 
baby. 

□ Encourages parents to hold t! z infant close, allowing 
him/her to feel their body warmth and heartbeat and 
to feel comfortable in the adult's arms. 

The competent Candidate working with mobile in- 
fants also, for example: 

□ Helps parents remove the exploring infant from an 
obstacle, that is too frustrating, comfort the child, and 
provide an alternative activity. 

□ Helps parents recognize and understand periods when 
the child has difficulty separating from them or is fear 
ful of new adults. 

□ Encourages parents to welcome a child who comes for 
nurturing with a loving voice, hugging,or stroking. 

The competent Candidate working with toddlers also, 
for example: 

□ Helps parents understand and respond to toddler's 



intense feelings of love, joy, loneliness, anger, and dis- 
appointment with sympathetic attention. 

□ Encourages parents to provide opportunities for tod- 
dlers to leam to help themselves, such as taking off 
jackets or pouring juice, and share children's pleasure 
in new skills. 

ZZ Supports child's developing awareness of him.herself 
as a member of a family and of an ethnic or social 
group by talking about families (using photographs, 
mirrors, or other appropriate objects) and by celebrat- 
ing cultural events with children and families. 

Encourages parents to use books, pictures, stones, and 
discussion to help children identity positively with the 
e\ ^nts and experiences of their lives; for example, sin- 
g.o parent families, extended families, divorce, mov- 
ing, or birth of siblings. 

The competent Candidate working with parents of pre- 
school children also, for example: 

□ Models ways to speaks directly, sincerely, and posi- 
tively to children about their performance and ideas. 

□ Encourages parents to help children recognize and ap- 
preciate racial, ethnic, and ability differences and sim- 
ilarities. 

C Encourages cooperation m games and activities so that 
each child experiences success. 

□ Helps parents accept the jealousy that older children 
may feel towards younger children and find ways to 
give older children attention. 

□ Advises parents to talk with children about "good 
touching ' and "bad touching" as a way of preventing 
sexual abuse. 

In adiition, the competent Candidate working towards 
a bilingual specialization, for example. 

ZH Helps children and parents feel good about themselves 
as speakers of each language. 

ZZ Supports ♦he child's and parents* attempts to use the 
second language. 



9. FUNCTIONAL AREA: SOCIAL 

Candidate encourages parents to ensuve that 
each child feel accepted 
in the family, to help children leam to 
communicate and get along with others, and 
to support feelings of empathy and mutual 
respect among children and adults. 

DEVELOPMENTAL CONTEXT: 

Children need to develop social skills that help them 
work and play cooperatively and productively ivith other 
children and parents. To do this, children need to feel 



secure themselves, value other people, and enjoy positive 
social interaction. 

Young infants {birth-9 months) enter the world with a 
capacity and a need for social contact. Yet each one is 
unique in styles of interacting and readiness for different 
kinds of interactions. Infants need both protective and 
stimulating social interactions with a few consistent, canng 
parents who get to know them as individuals. The parents' 
understanding response to their signals increases infants' 
participation in social interactions and their ability to 
"read'* the signals of others. 

Mobile infants (6-18 months) are curious about others 
but need assistance and supervision in interacting with 
other children. They continue to need one or a few con- 
sistent adults as their most important social partner(s). 

Toddlers' (16-36 months) social awareness is much 
more complex than that of younger children. Toddlers can 
begin to understand that others have feelings too — some- 
times similar to and sometimes different from their own. 
They imitate many of the social behaviors of other children 
and adults. As toddlers become increasingly interested in 
other children, parents should guide and support their 
interactions, recognizing that they continue to rely upon 
parents for emotional stability. 

Preschool children (3 through 5 years) welcome so- 
cial interactions with parents and children. Their social 
skills develop rapidly, first in periods of parallel play and 
gradually throu.^h more cooperative play. Parents can 
promote understanding and respect among family mem- 
bers by providing experiences in sharing materials, re- 
sponsibilities, and social problem solving. Preschoolers 
can begin to leam about differing individual and family 
needs in a positive way. 

For example, the competent Candidate working with 
parents of infants, toddlers, and preschool children: 

□ Serves as a model by building a positive relationship 
with each family member as an individual. 

□ Helps parents learn about and deal with topical issues 
of social development, such as separation anxiety, 
negative behavior, shyness, sexual identity, and mak- 
ing friends. 

□ Assists parents in providing an environment in which 
children and parents can work and play both cooper- 
atively and independently. 

□ Helps parents encourage their children to express feel- 
ings and assert their rights in socially acceptable ways. 

□ Helps parents encourage siblings to h'^lp and respect 
one another. 

□ Helps parents encourage their children to make fnends 
across racial, language, ethnic, age, and gender group- 
ings as well as with children with handicaps. 

□ Encourages parents to emphasize their children's 
unique characteristics rather than comparing their abil- 
ities. 



The competent Candidate working with young infants 

also, for example: 

□ Helps parents recognize that infants need a consistent 
social partner (caregiver) who is dependable, warm, 
and loving. 

□ Models ways to respond to social gestures and noises 
of infants and elaborates appropriately, playing re- 
sponsive social games. 

□ Encourages parents to take advantage of opportunities 
for social play during feeding, bathing, dressing, and 
other aspects of physical care. 

The competent Candidate working with mobile in- 
fants also, for example: 

□ Encourages parents to include infants in social inter- 
actions among older children and parents. 

□ Suggests ways to support social development through 
play; e g , turntaking with a ball, conversation at meal- 
time, sharing a snack, putting toys away. 

The competent Candidate working with toddlers also, 
for example: 

□ Helps parents understand that sharing, taking tums, 
and playing with others is difficult for toddlers and 
encourage their attempts to use words to resolve con- 
flicts. 

□ Encourages cooperation rather than competition. 

□ Encourages parents to help toddlers understand that 
sometimes they must wait for attention because of 
other family needs. 

The competent Candidate working with parents ol pre- 
school children also, for example: 

□ Suggests ways for parents to involve older children in 
helping younger ones. 

□ Encourages parents to help children recognize their 
own and others* feelings, similarities, and differences 
and helps them empathize with others. 

□ Helps all children feel valued as members of the fainily. 

□ Suggests stories, pictures, and other materials to help 
children deal with issues such as shanng, separation, 
negative behavior, and handicaps. 

In addition, the competent Candidate working towards 
a bilingual speciaHzatic;i: 

□ Recognizes that each language is associated with a 
distinct social system with specific roies and expecta- 
tions and helps parents appreciate the skills children 
must gain in order to alternate between two languages 
and cultures comfortably. 
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10. FUNCTIONAL AREA: 
GUIDANCE 



Candidate helps parentr^ provide a supportive 
environment in ivhich children can begin to 
learn and practice appropriate and acceptable 
behaviors as individuals with a family. 

DEVELOPMENTAL CONTEXT: 

Knowing what behavior is appropriate or acceptable in 
a situation is an important skill. Children develop this un- 
derstanding when consistent limits and realistic expecta- 
tions of their behavior are clearly and positively defined. 
Understanding and following simple rules can help chil- 
dren develop self-control. Children feel more secure when 
they know what is expected of them and when parents' 
expectations realistically take into account each child's 
development and needs. 

\bung infants (birth-9 months) begin to adapt their 
rhythms of eating and bleeping to the expectations of their 
social environment through the gentle guidance of sensi- 
tive parents who meet their needs. The basic trust in par- 
ents and the environment that is established at this time 
directly affects the child's responsiveness to positive guid- 
ance later and promotes the development of self-disci- 
pline. 

Mobile Infants (6-18 months) want to do everything, 
but they have little understanding about what is permis- 
sible and cannot remember rules. Parents cati organize 
the environment in ways that clearly define limits and 
minimize conflicts. While respecting the child's experi- 
ments with saying **no/' they can reinforce positive social 
interaction (e.g., hugging) and discourage negative be- 
haviors (e.g., biting). 

Toddlers (16-36 months) move through recurring 
phases of extreme dependence and independence as they 
gain new skills and awareness. They require an under- 
standing caregiver who remains calm and supportive dur- 
ing their struggle to become independent. Parents must 
be resourceful in rv2cognizing and encouraging self-reliant 
behavior while setting clear limits. 

Prescliool children (3 through 5 years) can partici- 
pate in the process of setting group rules and can benefit 
from learning why they are necessary. They will continue 
to *'test" limits from time to time as they grow more con- 
fident and independent. Parents can support them by ac- 
knowledging their feelings and remaining consistent about 
expectations, routines, and limits. 

For examp4, the competent Candidate working with 
parents of infants, toddlers, and preschool children: 

□ Acquaints parents with a variety of positive guidance 
methods — such as lioiening, reinforcement, and re- 
direction—and demonstrates the use of these methods 
with children. 
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□ Respects cultural childrearing practices and helps par- 
ents establish simple, reasonable, and consistent 
guidelines for children's behavior. 

□ Te?chcs parents how to anticipate confrontations be- 
tween children and defuse provocative behavior. 

□ Encourages parents to alert children to a change in 
activities well in advance to give them time to prepare 
themselves. 

□ Helps parents address problem behavior rather than 
labeling the child. 

□ Demonstrates ways parents can help children accept 
their sad or angry feelings and can provide acceptable 
outlets for children to express them. 

□ Observes the family's disciplinary methods and helps 
parents identify those tliat are effective. 

□ Helps parents use the guidance techniques for handi- 
capped children prescribed as part of the treatment 
plan. 

□ Helps parents relate guidance practices to knowledge 
of each child's personality and level of development 

□ Recognizes ihat sometimes senous behavior problems 
are related to developmental or .tioiial problems 
and works cooperatively with pait towards solu- 
tions. 

□ is aware of each child's limitations and abilities, rec- 
ommends guidance techniques accordingly, and ex- 
plains rules at child's level of understanding. 

The competent Candidate working with young infants 

also, for example: 

□ Supports parents in creating an environment of love 
and trust through warmth and responsive caring. 

□ Encourages parents to gradually guide infants gradu- 
ally into regular sleeping and eating patterns while re- 
maining responsive to individual needs. 

The competent Candidate working with mobile in- 
fants also, for example: 

□ Helps parents to say "no" when necessary for guid- 
ance and safety, move the child or dangerous obj^'ct, 
and give a simple explanation. 

□ Encourages parents to have realistic expectations 
about children's attention spans, interests, social abil- 
ities, and physical needs. 

□ Advises parents to redirect children gently while ex- 
plaining limits. 

□ Suggests ways to give children real choices and acccot 
the choices made; for example, **Shall we make soup 
or spaghetti for lunch?" or "Do you want to eat your 
snack at the table or outside?" 

The competent Candidate working with toddlers also, 
for example: 

□ Encoi-raqes parents to let toddlers solve some of their 
own problems. 



□ Helps parents limit inappropriate behavior in ways that 
show respect and support for the toddler's sense of 
dignity. 

□ Supports parents' strategies for avoiding power strug- 
gles with toddlers who say "no" or refuse to cooperate, 
using redirection, distraction, acceptance, or active lis- 
tening. 

□ Helps parents set consistent and appropriate limits for 
toddlers and explain the reasons for limits in simple 
words, demonstrating whenever possible. 

The competent C^r^did^UxAunrUmrj unth parontg nf prP- 

school children also, for example: 

□ Encourages parents to involve children in establishing 
guidelines and limits. 

□ Helps parents explain why different limits are set for 
different age groups; for example, why older children 
can go outside by themselves while younger ones must 
wait until an adult can go with them. 

□ Encourages parents to help children talk about their 
conflicts and learn to solve them verbally 

in addition, the competent Candidate working towards 
a bilingual specialization, for example: 

□ Uses the language in which each parent and child 
understands expectations, limits, and guidance. 
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Competency Goal IV 

To Establish Positive and 
Productive Relationships with 
Fanailies 




11. FUNCTIONAL AREA: FAMILIES 

Candidate maintains an open, friendly, and 
cooperative relationship with each family, 
encourages parents' involvement in the 
program, and supports family relationships. 

DEVELOPMENTAL CONTEXT: 

Today s families take many different forms Each family 
has primary responsibility for its own children, and parents 
may share this responsibility for their children with others. 
The parents and the home visitor become partners who 
communicate respectfully and openly for the mutual ben- 
efit of the children, the family, and the home visitor. Par- 
enthood is a developmental process, and home visitors 
can support parents in this role and in their growth and 
learning as individuals. 

Young infants (birth-9 months) are establishing pat- 
tems of sleeping, waking, eaing, playing, and social activ- 
ity. They can be supported in developing some stability in 
these routines by the sensitive and consistent responses 
of adults. Parents can respond more appropriately to the 
infant's signals when they discuss with other adults details 
about the baby's day — sleeping, eating, diapering, activ- 
ities, and moods. 

Mobile infants (6-18 months) have difficulty separat- 
ing from the parents even in situations where there are 
with familiar and trusted persons. Parents need opportun- 
ities to discuss ways of handling these situations, recog- 
nizing that they may be upsetting both for the adults and 
the child. Parents also need opportunities to^i^.uss rea 
so^able and ^afe limits as children begin to ^i^plore and 
V ,nder. 



Toddlers (16-36 months) develop their own special 
routines and rituals in order to feel more organized and 
secure. It is essential that parents understand the child's 
patterns and provide constant, dependable support for the 
toddler's growth towards self-definition. 

Preschool (3 through 5 years) move back and forth 
from family to other settings more independently than 
younger children. They are also more sensitive to the 
differences between the two environments and observe 
interactions between their parents and others carefully. 
Parents should be able to discuss important developments 
in their children's lives and get support in nurtunng their 
physical, social, emotional, and intellectual growth. 

For example, the competent Candidate working with 
infants, toddlers, and preschool children: 

□ Recognizes that children's pnmary caregivers may be 
both parents, single mothers or fathers, stepparents, 
grandparents, uncles, aunts, sisters, brothers, foster 
parents, or guardians. 

□ Recognizes and respects the culture, social back- 
ground, religious beliefs, and childbeanng practices of 
each family. 

□ Supports parents in meeting their own needs as grow- 
ing and learning individuals. 

□ Recognizes that parents' feelings of Sf^lf worth are 
communicated to children. 

□ Builds the parents' self-esteem by identifying and 
praising effective parenting behavior and efforts to- 
wards personal development. 

[Z Promotes activities to foster personal growth of parents 
such as workshops, community education programs, 
adult basic education, and career development. 
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□ Provides opportunities for parents and other family 
members to take a lead role and to share their skills 
during visits. 

□ Supports parents in becoming involved observers of 
their children. 

□ Encourages parents to assume increasing responsibil- 
ity for teaching their children, especially by using 
everyday activities as positive learning experiences. 

□ Knows the social expectations within the family and 
uses them in working with the family as appropriate, 
e.g. expressions of respect, terms of endearment. 

□ Informs parents of confidentiality policies regarding 
themselves and their children. 

□ Supports parents in making arrangements for school 
or child care when necessary. 

□ Supports children and families under stress, working 
cooperatively with other professionals, as appropriate. 

□ Helps parents recognize their feelings and attitudes 
about handicaps. 

□ Helps parents identify resources to diagnose and treat 
children with handicaps. 

□ Helps parents obtain clear and understandable infor- 
mation about their children's handicaps and informa- 
tion about the family's legal right to services. 

□ Encourages and assists parents to communicate con- 
fidently about their children with government and 
other community agencies. 

In addition, the competent Candidate working towards 
a bilingual specialization, for example: 

□ Communicates both orally and in writing regularly 
with parents and children in their prefenred language. 

□ Knows parents' views on such issues as the use of first 
and second languages within the program and incor- 
porates their views into program planning. 

□ Supports famiiies* desire^ to communicate their lan- 
guage and cultural heritage to their children through 
cultural practices. 
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Competency Goal V 



To Ensure a Weil-Run, 
Purposeful Program 
Responsive to Participant 
Needs 

12. FUNCTIONAL AREA: 
PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 



Candidate is a manager who uses all 
available resources to ensure an effective 
operation. The Candidate is a competent 
organizer, planner, record keeper, 
communicator, and a cooperative coworker. 

DEVELOPMENTAL CONTEXT: 

Running an effective program requires a systematic and 
responsive approach. Such an approach means that the 
Candidate can determine the needs of families and chil- 
dren; can make plans based on those needs; and can 
keep accurate records of needs, plans, and practices. It 
should include specific plans for meeting the needs of 
parents and children that are flexible enouyn to accom- 
modate families' changing needs. Effective program man- 
agement also invcK'es coordinating communication 
among involved adults through written information, meet- 
ings with parents and resource perse s, and frequent in- 
formal discussion. 

For example, the competent Candidate working with 
infants, toddlers, and preschool children: 

□ Works jointly with the family to identify the strengths 
and needs of each parent and child. 

□ Develops and uses observation skills and evaluation 
instruments to record relevant information about chil- 
dren and their families in a nonjudgmental manner. 



□ Maintains up-to-date records and reports concerning 
the growth, health, behavior, and progress of each 
child and family and shares these with parents. 

□ Identifies culturally appropriate activities and materials 
to implement plans for working with families= 

□ Encourages parents to assume an active role by grad- 
ually increasing their responsibilities in the evaluation, 
planning, and conduct of home visits. 

□ Follows up on any referrals made, cooperates with 
specialists who provide services to children, and works 
with the family to meet goals for the child and family. 

□ Schedules and keeps home visits with attention to fam- 
ily routines and use of home resources. 

□ Coordinates program plans with families, program 
personnel, and specialists, when appropriate. 

□ Networks with community agencies on behalf of fam- 
ilies. 

□ Handles problems of suspected abuse and neglect 
promptly, responsibly, and according to program pol- 
icy and state law. 

□ Recognizes the needs of children and families who 
speak a different language and live in a different cul- 
tural context and makes plans to meet their needs. 

In addition, the competent Candidate working towards 
a bilingual specialization, for example: 

□ Uses knowledge of language development and bilin- 
gualism to plan for each child and family. 
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Competency Goal VI 

To Maintain a Commitment 
to Professionalism 

13.FUNCTI0NAL AREA: 
PROFESSIONALISM 

Candidate makes decisions based on 
knowledge of early childhood theories and 
practices, promotes quality in child care 
services, and takes advantage of 
opportunities to imprcje competence, both 
for personal and professional growth and for 
the benefit of children and families. 

DEVELOPMENTAL CONTEXT: 

Professionals working with young children and their 
families make decisions based on knowledge of early 
childhood education and family life and demonstrate a 
commitment towards quality care for young children. The 
professional home visitor continues to set new goals and 
take advantage of training or educational experiences that 
will help her/him to grow more competent. Recognizing 
that the way they relate to one another directly affects the 
quality of child care and sets an example for children, 
adults in a home visitor setting work to resolve issues and 
problems among themselves cooperatively and respect- 
fully They also work together to educate the community 
at large about the needs of young children. The home 
visitor should develop relationships with other child care 
professionals and establish a network for information and 
support. 

For example, the competent Candidate working with 
infants, toddlers, and preschool children: 

□ Enjoys working in a heme visitor program and dem- 
onstrates a positive attitude in her/his role. 




□ Understands the philosophy of the program and can 
describe its goals and objectives to others. 

□ Keeps all personal information about families confi- 
dential. 

□ Participates in peer evaluation and is able to accept 
comments and criticism from colleagues, supervisors, 
and parents in a constructive way 

□ Takes advantage of opportunities for professional and 
personal development attending staff meetings, inser- 
vice training, courses, and conferences and by joining 
appropriate professional organizations. 

□ Learns all s/he can about the culture(s) of the families 
in her/his caseload. 

□ Continues to gain knowledge of children's physical, 
cognitive, language, emotional, and social develop- 
ment as a basis for program planning. 

□ Continually evaluates own performance to identify 
needs for professional growth. 

G Keeps informed about child care practices, research, 
legislation, and other developments in early childhood 
and adult education. 

[H Seeks information relevant to the needs of the children 
and families s/he is serving — for example, information 
on infant development, bilingual development, and 
handicaps — from professional magazines, community 
colleges, community services, other home visitors, and 
community members. 

□ Advocates quality services and rights for children and 
families. 

□ Works with other professionals and parents to develop 
effective strategies to communicate to decision-makers 
the needs of children and families. 
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□ Recognizes that special knowledge is necessary for 
working with parents of children at different ages and 
developmental stages and seeks appropriate informa- 
tion and training. 

□ Seeks information about sexual abuse and child abuse 
and neglect, keeps up-to-date on laws and policies 
concerning reporting and treatment of abuse, and 
leams effective ways of worldng with affected children 
and families. 

In addition, the competent Candidate working towards 
a bilingual specialization, for example: 

□ Demonstrates ability tc» understand, speak, rCdd, and 
write in both languages and uses these skills in all 
aspects of his/her role. 

□ hicreases knowledge about bilingual education by 
reading, attending workshops, and consulting profes- 
sionals. 

□ Maintains and works to increase fluency in her/his non- 
dominant language. 

□ Recognizes and helps others recognize the needs of 
children and families who speak a different language 
and operate in a different cultural context. 



Appendix A 
Histoiry of the 
Child Development 
Associate Program 

The Child Development AsscKiate concept grew out of 
concern in the late 1960's with the rapid expansion of 
public and private child care programs serving children 5 
years old and younger. During the decade of the 1960's, 
hundreds of Head Start centers had been established 
across the country to serve economically disadvantaged 
preschoolers, and the number of licensed day care centers 
had tripled, as many mothers returned to work. Although 
the number of children in care increased yearly, there was 
no concerted effort to monitor the quality of care children 
received. At the same *ime, major research studies 
stressed the importance of early childhood care to chil- 
dren's later development. 

In 1970, the Administration for Children, Youth and 
Families (ACYF) of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare announced its commitment to improve the 
quality of child care by focusing on the competence of 
child care staff. In 1971, the agency convened a group of 
leaders in the early childhood/child develop'-iient field to 
examine the idea of establishing professional recognition 
for competent child care personnel. The ACYF task force 
^nvisioned a nationally supported effort to: 

□ Identify basic competencies (or skills) needed by staff 
to provide competent care; 

□ Provide training for caregivers in these competencies, 
and 

□ Evaluate the work of caregivers on the basis of these 
national standards and recognize them with a national 
"credential" or award. 

In 1972, several early childhood education/child devel- 
opment associations established a nonpiofit consortium to 
develop and carry out a system for evaluating and cre- 
dentialing child care workers on the basis of the compe- 
tencies outlined by the federal task force. The Chiid De- 
velopment Associate (CDA) Consortium /efmed the 
onginal competencies, developed a more detailed descnp- 
tion of the skills needed to deliver quality care, and C^' 
signed a system for assessing child care workers on the 
job. 

Within 2 years, the organization had devebpec. an as 
sessment system for perfc^mance-based evaluiition of 
child care workers serving 3-to-5 year olds in canb^r-based 
programs, based on six Competency Standards. A 1974 
field test wa> successful, and the assessment system was 
implemented the next year. The first CI>\ Credentials 
were awarded in July 1975. In 1979, bilingual Compe- 
tency Standards and assessment requirem'^nts were 



added lo the system so that CDA Candidates working in 
bilincjual programs (Spanish, English) could demonstrate 
their special competence. 

The CDA Consortium administered the program from 
its inception until 1979. The Child Development Associate 
National CredentialingProgrcm (CDANCP), administered 
by Bank Street College of Education (New York) under a 
grant from the Department of Health and Human Ser- 
vices, implemented CDA assessments until the Spnng of 
1985. During its tenure, the CDANCP undertook a major 
research project to investigate expansion of the CDA as- 
sessment system to caregivers in home visitor and family 
day care programs, as well as to center caregivers working 
with infants and toddlers and handicapped children. F/Ad 
testing of requirements and competencies in the home 
visitor, family day care, and infant/toddler center-based 
programs was successful, and CDA assessment was made 
available to caregivers working in these se..ings between 
1983 and 1985. 

"The National Association for the Education of Young 
Children (NAEYC) entered into a 42 month cooperative 
agreement with the Administration for Children, Youth 
and Families (ACYF) and has assumed responsibility for 
managem'2nt of the CDA Program. NAEYC set up a sep- 
arate nCii-profit corporation entitled **The Council for 
Early Childhood Professional Recognition" (The Council) 
to serve as the national CDA bo ' ^ with responsibility to 
administer the CDA Program. The Council took full re- 
sponsibility on September 1, 1985. 

The training component of the CDA effort has been 
funded and administered separately from assessment and 
credentialing responsibilities since the beginning of the 
project. In 1973, ACYF ^unded 13 pilot training programs 
to develop performance-ba^'^d training designed to help 
caregivers master the CDA competencies. At the same 
time. Head Start Supplementary Training was converted 
to a CDA orientation, with colleges and universities across 
the country participating in this effort. 

Today, field-based CDA training is conducted by child 
^are programs. Head Start centers, independent ^<.nsult- 
antb, and more than 300 colleges and universities. Al- 
L.^ugh Candidates applying for assessment must have 
hjd at least three educational experiences in early child- 
ood education or child development, these experiences 
iited not have been training programs specifically de- 
signed around the CDA Competency Standards or as- 
sessment system. 
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Appendix B 

Glossary of CDA Terms 



Advisor. A professional in eariy childhood education 
who serves as one of the four members of the Local As- 
sessment Team. Tlie Advisor works with the Candidate 
for a minimum of 12 weeks, observes the Candidate at 
work, prepares an observation report, and participates in 
the Local Assessment Team meeting. 

Advisor Report Form. The official form cn which Ad- 
visors record observations of the Candidate in the 13 func- 
tional areas and make recommendations for the Candi- 
date's professional development. 

Assessment Request Form. A form that notifies the 
CDA National Credentiaiing Program that a CDA Candi- 
date is ready for the Local Assessment Team meeting. 
After the Candidate, Advisor, and Parent/Comrnunity 
Representative have completed their information collec- 
tion responsibilities, they fill out and sign the assessment 
request form, which the Candidate mails to the CDA 
National Credentiaiing Program. After receiving the form, 
the CDA national office assigns a CDA Representative to 
the team. 

Assessment System. The process by which a caregiv- 
er's competence is evaluated by the CDA National Cre- 
dentiaiing Program. The CDA assessment system in- 
cludes five stages: (1) application and the iniual formation 
of the Local Assessment Team, (2) information collection 
by team members; (3) Local Assessment Team meeting, 
(4) Credential award; and (5) Credential renewal. CDA 
Candidates and other team members have specific re- 
sponsibilities at each stage. 

Bilingual. The ability to speak, read, and write two lan- 
guages well enough to understand and be understood by 
others. A Candidate who is bilingual in Spanish and Eng- 
lish and works in a child care program that promotes 
bilingual development may choose to be assessed for the 
bilingual specialization CDA Credential. A bilingual spe- 
cialization Candidate is assessed on the basis of compe- 
tence in all 13 functional areas and ability to promote 
children's bilingual development 

Candidate. An individual who applied for CDA assess- 
ment and has met all eligibility requirements. A CDA Can- 
didate coordinates the responsibilities of the other Local 
Assessment Team members, prepares a portfolio describ- 
ing her/his work, and participates in the Local Assessment 
Team meeting. 

Candidate Number. A number assigned to each CDA 
Candidate by the CDA national office to identify and or- 
ganize all information conceming the Candidate's appli- 
cation and assessment. When calling or writing to the CDA 
National Credentiaiing Program conceming a CDA Can- 
didate or assessment, please refer to the Candidate 
number, which is usually the same as the individual's 
social security number. 



CDA. Child Development Associate or CDA. An indi- 
vidual who ha:> successfully completed a CDA assessment 
and has been awarded the CDA Credential. A CDA is a 
person who is able :o meet the specific needs of children 
and who, with parents and other adults, works io nurture 
children's physical, social, emotional, and intellectual 
growth in a child development framework. The CDA con- 
ducts herself or himself in an ethical manner. The CDA 
has demonstirated competence in the CDA competency 
goals through her/his wo:k in a center-based, home visitor, 
or family day care progiam. A person who has demon- 
strated bilini^^ual competence in a bilingual child care pro^ 
gram is a CD/*, witb a bilingual specialization. 

CDA Consonium. The CDA Consortium was estab- 
lished in 1972 as an organization of national professional 
associations concerned with insuring the competence of 
staff in child devdopment programs. The Consortium de- 
veloped thp original CDA Competency Standards and the 
system for assessing individuals working in center-based 
programs with 3-to-5 year olds. The organization edmin- 
isitired CDA a^ssessinents fi-om 1975 to 1979. The CDA 
Consortium is no lor^^ger operating. 

CDA National Credentiaiing Program or 
CDANCP. Child Dei^eloprnent Associate National Cre-- 
dentiaiing Program. Since 1980, the CDANCP has been 
responsible for implem^inting the CDA assessment system 
throughout the countiry from a cenhai office m Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

CDA Representative. A professional in early child- 
hood education trained to work on CDA assessments who 
serves as one of the four membgrs of a CDA Local As- 
sP-SGment Team Assigned to a team by the CDA National 
Credentiaiing Program after ihe Candidate, Advisor, and 
Pa'^ent'Community Representative have completed th<;ir 
information collection responsibilities, the CDA Repre- 
sentative observes and interviews the Candidate and 
participat(2S in the Local Assessment Team meeting. 

CDA Training. Programs that guide, teach, and sup- 
port individuals interested in a CDA assessment offered 
by child care programs, individuals, and colleges and uni- 
versities. The CDA assessment system requires educa- 
tional experiences in early childhood/child development, 
but these do not have to be CDA training experiences. 
Whether or not an individual is enrolled in CDA training 
does not affect the outcome of an assessment. 

Center-bdsed. One of the settings a Candidate may 
choose for CDA assessment. A center-based setting for 
CDA. assessment is defined as a * state-approved child 
development center." When a Candidate chooses to be 
assessed in a center-based setting, s/hc uses the Compe- 
tency Standards, eligibility requirements, and information 
collection requirements designed for that setting. 



Cognitive. Cognitive development is the growth of un- 
derstanding and knowledge. It is sometimes described as 
intellectual development 

Competence. Skill or ability to do something well. 

Competency Goals. General statements of compe- 
tence that a caregiver should work towards. There are six 
CDA competency goals: I. To establish and maintain a 
safe, healthy learning environment; II. To advance physical 
and intellectual competence; III. To support social and 
emotional development and provide positive guidance, IV. 
To establish positive and productive relationships with 
families; V To ensure a well-run, purposeful program re- 
sponsive to participant needs, and VI To maintain a com 
mitment to profession afism. 

Competency Standardly. Criteria that define the goals 
and skills that a competent child care provider or home 
visitor should demonstrate in working with young children. 
The Competency Standards consist of 6 goals, 13 func- 
tional areas, and examples of competent behavior. They 
were developed and validated by the early childhood 
profession and approved by the CDA National Creden- 
tialing Commission. 

Contact hours. The hours that a home visitor spends 
working with the families in their homes. Home visitor 
?*pplicants must have had at least 480 contact hours of 
experience udth families in a home visitor program. 

Credential. A written document from an authorizing 
body showinjj that a person has met certain standards. 
The CDA Credential is awarded to caregivers who have 
demonstrated competence in the CDA Competency 
Standards during the CDA assessment process. 

Critical Area. Seven of the 13 functional areas of the 
CDA Competency Standards have been identified as crit* 
ical bilingual areas. A bilingual specialization Candi- 
date must demonstrate specific sKills in these areas. Leam 
ing Environment, Corrimunication, Self, Social, Families, 
Program Management, and Professionalism. A bilingual 
specialization Candidate is observed and assessed on the 
basis of competence in all 13 functional areas, as well as 
ability to promote children's bilingual development. 

Developmental Context. The CDA Competency 
Standards include a developmental context for each of 
the 13 functional areas. It includes a brief summary of 
children's development and a context for a caregiver's 
work with children at the different stages of development. 

Educational Experiences. A CDA applicant must 
have had three educational experiences to be eligible 
for CDA assessment. These can be either formal or infor- 
mal educational experiences in early childhood education, 
child development, and adult education (home visitor ap- 
plicants). Formal educational experiences can be univer 
sity, college, junior college, vocational school, or high 
school courses. Informal educational experiences can be 
workshops, seminars, or inservice training. 



Eligibility Requirements. Rpquirements that individ- 
uals must meet in order to be eligible to serve on a CDA 
Local Assessment Team. Eligibility requirements for 
the applicant. Advisor, Parent/Community Representa- 
tive, and CDA Representative are listed in the CDA As- 
sessment System and Competency Standards. The 
setting, age-level endorsement, and specialization that an 
applicant chooses for assessment determine the eligibility 
requirements that team members must meet. 

Endorsement. An applicant for CDA assessment in a 
center-based setting must choose one endorsement for 
assessment The age of the children the Candidate works 
with determines whether the endorsement is a preschool 
endorsement (3 through 5 years) or an infant/'toddler en- 
dorsement (up to age 3). Family day care providers and 
home visitors are assessed on their work with the families 
and children in their care who may range in age from birth 
through 5 years. 

Expansion. Activities carried out to make the CDA Cre- 
dential available to groups of child care workers not pres- 
ently eligible. Between 1980 and 1985, expansion work 
was completed on standards and assessment systems for 
home visitors, caregivers working with infants and tod- 
dlers, and family day care providers. 

Family Day Care. One of the settings a Candidate may 
choose for CDA assessment. A family day care setting for 
CDA assessment is defined as **a family day care home 
that meets at least the minimum level of applicable state 
and local regulations, where a Candidate can be observed 
working as a primary caregiver with at least two children 
5 years old or younger who are not related to the Candi- 
date by blood or marriage or other legal relationship.'' 

Functional Area. A category of responsibility that de- 
fines a caregiver's role in relation to children. The six CDA 
competency goals are divided into 13 functional areas 
defined by the following key words. Safe, Healthy, team- 
ing Environment, Physical, Cognitive, Communication, 
Creative, Self, Social, Guidance, Families, Program Man- 
agement, and Professionalism. Each functional area is de- 
fined by a sentence that summarizes competent caregiver 
behavior. 

Home Visitor. One of the settings a Candidate may 
choose for CDA assessment. A home visitor setting is 
defined as **an established program of home visits to fam- 
ilies to work with children 5 years old or younger and to 
support parents in meeting the needs of their young chil- 
dren. In this setting, regular home visits are the primary 
method of program delivery" When a Candidate chooses 
to be assessed in a home visitor setting, s/he uses the 
Competency Standards, eligibility requirements, and in- 
formation collection responsibilities designed for that set- 
ting. 

Information Collection. The second stage of the CDA 
assessment system, during which members of the Local 
Assessment Team gather information about the Candi- 
date's work With voung children and their families. Infor- 
mation collec n responsibilities of team members are 



described in CDA Assessment System and Compe- 
tency Standards. 

Interview* A meeting at which the CDA Representative 
questions the Candidate about her/his work and knowl- 
edge in each of the 13 functional areas. The CDA Rep- 
resentative conducts the interview after observing the 
Candidate and before the Local Assessment Team meet- 
ing is held. 

LAX. See "Local Assessment Teain." 

Local Assessment Team. A team of four individuals^ 
the Candidate, an Advisor, a Parent/Community Repre- 
sentative, and ct CDA Representative who conduct the 
assessment of a Candidate for the CDA Credential. Each 
team member is responsible for collecting information 
about the Candidate's performcince and participating in 
the Local Assessm.ent Team meeting. 

Local Assessment Team Meeting. A meeting cf the 
Local Assessment Team held after team members have 
completed their information collection responsibilities. At 
the meeting, they share infonnation, discuss, and evaluate 
the Candidate's perfornian-e in the 13 CDA functional 
areas. They make a final recommendation about whether 
the Candidate should be awarded the CDA Credential. 

Meeting Vote Form. The fonn on which each team 
member records her/his official votes during the Local 
Assessment Team meeting. Team members record votes 
of "needs more training" or "competent" for each of the 
13 functional areas and for the Candidate's overall per- 
formance. 

Observation. The Advisor, Parent/Community Repre- 
sentative, and CDA Representative each obsea'e the Can- 
didate working with children or their families. They write 
a description of their observations that all team members 
read at the Local Assessment Team meeting. The Advisor 
and the Parent/Community Representative prepare an 
observation report The CDA Representative fills out ob- 
servation cards. 

Parent Questionnaire. The Parent/Community Rep- 
resentative distributes a parent questionnaire to each 
family that has a child in the Candidate's group or to each 
family the Candidate visits. The questionnaire give parents 
an opportunity to describe and evaluate the Candidate's 
work from their point of view. 

Parent/Community Representative. A member of 
the local community who serves as one of four members 
of the Local Assessment Team. The Parent/Comtr^unity 
Representative represents the interests of parents and 
the community by distributing parent questionnaires con- 
cerning the Candidate's performance, observing the Can- 
didate at work, and participating in the Local Assessment 
Team meeting. 

Portfolio. A document in which a CDA Candidate pre- 
sents information about her/his own work. The portfolio 
must contain an autobiographical statement, a program 



description, and three written examples of the Candidate's 
work in each of the 13 functional areas. The portfolio is 
read at the Local Assessment Team meeting. 

Primary Caregiver. The person in charge of the pro- 
gram for a group of children who takes a lead role in most 
activities. A CDA Candidate must be observed as the 
primary caregiver by the Advisor, Parent/Community 
Representative, and CDA Representative, if a Candidate 
is an aide, assistant, or volunteer, s/he must be observed 
in a leadership role in order to demonstrate competence 
as the primary caregiver. 

Process VBrification Form. A fonn that the CDA Rep- 
resentative completes during the Local Assessment Team 
meeting. The CDA Representative verifies on the form that 
each team member completed information collection re- 
sponsibilities and brought all required materials to the 
meeting. The CDA Representative also verifies that the 
team has followed all required procedures. After the meet- 
ing, the CDA Representative mails the process verifi- 
cation form to the CDA National Credentialing Program 
with the assessment materials. 

Profile. A written summary of the discussion and eval- 
uation of a CDA Candidate during the Local Assessment 
Team meeting. The profile contains: an overview of the 
Candidate's performance; recommendations for the Can- 
didate's continued growth and development in each of the 
13 functional areas; the team's vote in each of the 13 
functional areas; and the team's final recommendation 
about award of the Credential. The Candidate keeps the 
profile after the meeting. A copy is c^nt to the CDA Na- 
tional Credentialing Program. 

Renewal. The process of revalidating a CDA Credential 
when it expires. The CDA Credential is valid for 3 years 
from the date of award. At the end of that penod, a CDA 
can apply for renewal of the Credential. A renewal Can- 
didate writes a self-appraisal descnbing hen his progress 
in the 13 functional areas since assesbment and discusses 
this document with two reviewers, who help develop rec- 
ommendations for the Candidate's continued professional 
development. When renewal is granted, the Credential 
becomes effective for an additional 5 years. 

Setting. ! life type 0^ child care program in which a CDA 
Candidate's performance is evaluated. An applicant for a 
CDA assessment chooses one of the following settings, 
center-based program, family day care program, or home 
visitor program. The CDA Competency Standards, eligi- 
bility requirements, and information collection responsi- 
bilities are different for each setting. 

Specialization. An applicant for CDA assessment has 
an option to be assessed for a bilingual specialization. The 
applicant must be able to speak, read, and write both 
Spanish and English and work in a program where the 
two languages and cultures are used consistently with 
adults and children. All team members must meet special 
bil'igual eligibility requirements in order to fulfill their in- 
fomiation collection responsibilities and participate in the 
team meeting. 



Tally of Parent Questionnaires* A form on which the 
Parent/Community Representative summarizes the num- 
ber of parent questionnaires distributed and collected. 



Trainer* A child development/child care specialist who 
teaches classes, conducts workshops, models activities 
with children and families, or works with caregivers indi- 
vidually to improve their skills. Many child care programs 
have staff or consultants who work as CDA trainers. 
Sometimes a trainer may become a Candidate's CDA 
Advisor. However, a Candidate is no! required to choose 
a CDA trainer as the CDA Advisor. 

Vote Form. See "meeting vote form.'' 
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